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Ip wealth is full of pleasure, it is also full 





of danger. I should wish my son to possess 
riches, but not until after he had suffered pov- 
erty. Amancan best examine human nature 
fom a low hovel, or beneath an humble dress, 
He will then make a thousand discoveries, 
which are secrets to those bred up in luxury. 


He will detect the worthlessness of much that | 


isshowy, and find greatness of soul and beau- 
tiful displays of virtue and talent where he 
least expected. The flatterer puils off his 
mask when he comes into his presence. The 
virtues of the good and the meek shine out to 
his eyes with their true lustre. The deceits, 
the hollow show, and all the artificial appear- 
aces kept up before the powerful, are laid 
aside for the humble, who see them in their 
real shapes and color. Wealth exercises 
several bad influences upon young men. It 
deprives them of the stimulus to severe ap- 
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cruel, so that now he appears one of the most 
degraded of men. 


To the conclusion which we naturally 


draw from this occurrence, there are doubt- 
less many exceptions. The rich are not ne- 
cessarily bad, nor the poor great, but we speak 
only of the influences of the two circum- 
| stances of being. 

George and Thomas were friends at school. 
Both were young, clear-headed, and good-hu- 
mored, neither being remarkable for any qual- 
ity of person or mind. They were just like 
other boys, having nothing in their bearing to 
indicate whether they were to turn out cor- 
sairs, poets, or orators. If there was observ- 
able any thing worthy of remark, it was the 
general similarity of their tastes, minds and 
dispositions. 'They were both satisfied to beat 
the hoop, fly the kite, and spin the top, with- 
out wearing out their school books by any 
useless application, for both would rather have 
their ears boxed than study a lesson. The 





lication, and crowds their path with tempta- 
tions to pleasure. How many strong intel-| 
lects must have lain idle thus, like laborers || 
in the sunshine, their work undone because || 


their wants were supplied! How many no- 


ble characters, now seen through past history, || 


would have gone down to obscurity undistin- 
guished, but that want urged them to ex- 
ertions, in the course of which their talents 
were developed, and their integrity brought 
tothe test! Plutarch relates that when Mark 
Antony was in adversity, he voluntarily yielded 
to the severest toils and privations to which 
the meanest of his troops were subjected, and 
discovered so many noble qualities, that had 
we seen no more of his life, we might justly 
set him down as a great and virtuous hero; 
but when the tide of fortune again turned in 
his favor, he became enervated, licentious and | 
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two boys at school were, however, early hand- 
ed over to the different influences which co- 





| lored their future career, and these were not 


|| long in becoming perce 
land character. 


ptible in their conduct 
George and Thomas were 
placed at school by their parent at about the 
‘same period. Thomas was brought by his 
/mother. The carriage door was opened by a 
footman, who helped the young master down 
the steps with particular care, prying him at 
the same time the most respectful deference, 
“T have brought you my boy Master Thom- 
as, Mr. Robertson,” said the fond parent to 
the conductor of the academy, while her eyes 
glistened with maternal affection. “TI have 
brought you my boy, and I shall leave him 
in your care, [ hope, for several years.” 
! “ We will do all we can to repay your con- 
' fidence, Mrs. Green. What are your partic- 
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wate wishes respecting his seedion’ W il you 
have them selected with a view to any par- 
ticular profession !” 

“Why, my dear sir, it has pleased Provi- 
dence to endow us with an ample fortune, and 
he is our only hope; of course we wish him 
to receive the éducation of a gentleman ; but 
it is not probable he will ever have to work 
for his living.” 

“Then I suppose a thorough English course 
of lessons. Let him be well grounded in rhet- 
oric, mathematics, and a 

“Oh, my dear sir, no. There is no use of 
his straining his tender mind with hard studies, 
make a gentleman of him, but not a peda- 
gogue.” Mr. Robertson smiled and bowed. 

“ If there was the slightest possibility of his 
ever having to earn his own bread, it would 
alter the case; but you know, my dear sir, 
there must be a difference between poor peo- 
on and rich.” “He must learn music, then, 

suppose,” said Mr. Robertson. “Oh, mu- 
sic, certainly, divine music. I wish him to 
read itatsight. You will find a guitar among 
his things; “and I wish you to see particularly 
that he practises. You know that keeps him 
busy, and does not hurt his eyes. See,” she 
added, affectionately placing her hand, glitter- 
ing with jewels, beneath the youngster’s chin, 
and pushing back the hair from his forehead, 
“ dear little fellow, his eyes are already very 
weak.” ‘Do you wish him to study any of 
the classical languages, madam?” ‘“ Who? 
what ?” said Mrs. Green, looking up. “ Latin}! 
and Greek, madam. Or, should you prefer|| 
Spanish and French?” “ Should you like to}; 
study Latin, and Greek, and Spanish and 
French, my dear Tom, or any of the other|| 

classical languages ?” 

The boy sulked a little, put his finger in 
his mouth, and looked down on the floor; the 
mother kissed him again. “Oh do just as 
you like with him, Mr. Robertson; only be 
sure that you never punish him, if you please ; : 
he is very tender dispositioned, and can’t bear 
to be whipped ; and of all things make him 
attend to his music and dancing ; and I wish 
very much to have him study Italian, it is so}| 
useful in singing. Pray my dear, stand up 
straight and be a good boy, and behave like a 
gentleman ; and here’s some money for you, || 
my dear, and you shall often come home and 
see us.” 

So saying, although tears were in her eyes, 

for mothers are still mothers, whether learned || 
or not, she smiled graciously on Mr. Robert-|, 
son ; kissed little Tom again and again ; went 
away a few steps, came back, exclaiming,— 
“ my dear, dear little dear ;” kissed him again 
and disappeared. The boy was conducted 
among his companions in due form, and soon 
became interested in their sports. 

A short time afterwards, a man, dressed in 
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a stale grey suit, with a cane, and feet dys, 
from an apparently long walk, stopped be‘. 
the door of the academy. He he ld by 
hand a little boy. The new comers enter, 
and the elder addressed himself to Mr. Rob. 
ertson, with whom he had been prey; 
acquainted, with the brevity of a man , 
siness. 

“My son, Master George Steele, sir 
wish to place him at your school. His tryp} 
will be here immediately from the neighbor 
town, where the stage left us.” The conyey. 
sation usual on such occasions then ensyed — 
Inquiries into the boy’s age, tastes, capacitic 
&c. were made and satisfied, and the dies. 
tions of the parent given respecting the cours 
of studies to be pursued. 

“Above all things,” said Mr. Steels 
him form habits of strictly moral conduct tand 
of severe industry, and subject himself to thy 
discipline of the school, without a murmur 
e he does not like the place, he may ¢ 

; but while in it, he must make no dis 
oh Ral of any kind, but treat every one 
with respect. He will have to make his own 
way through the world. I have been unfir. 
itunate, and have nothing whatever to leaye 
|him but a good education. If he is worth 
any thing, this will be sufficient ; if he is idle 
‘and irresolute, he will sink into sea and 
neglect. Remember, George, what you le 
here, will be your only fortune. At an ex. 
|pense which I can scarcely maintain, I furnish 
you with this opportunity of obtaining credit 
in the world. For all else that makes mar 
respectable and happy, you must depend upon 
‘yourself, They shook hands and parted, and 
'sothe two boys commenced their education. 
| The next important era in the lives of these 
iyoung gentlemen, was the period of ther 
|quitting school. It was five years after the 
| preceding circumstances, and they were 
labout sixteen years of age. It a that 
jat the same time there was a general exa 
ination in the academy, and the various atta’ 
ments of George and Thomas were thereby ni 
\disclosed. The latter showed to advantage 
in nothing except a declamation, recited with 
‘a considerable flourish of theatrical elegance, 
‘and a translation from the Italian, for which 
‘he received a medal. George, on the cor 
‘trary, discovered a pervading knowledge of 
jall necessary branches. - He excited some a 
‘tonishment by the rapidity and ease with 
which he replied to the casual interrogatories 
of several men of science, in arithmetic, a 
gebra and the mathematics. ‘T'wo essays from 
|his pen, on law and political economy, wert 
listened to with attention and interest ; and 
| geography, and the various other ordinary de 
|partments of learning he appeared perfectly 
|at home. 


The parents of both boys attended this ex- 
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hibition, and both were pleased. “Come, | While this gradual but steady improve- 
Tom,” said the mamma, kissing her darling, |;ment was working in the mind of George, 
«good bye to books and school for ever, and || Thomas was leading a life of pleasure. He 
now for pleasure.” “Come, George,” said|/had grown upan elegant looking young man, 
Mr. Steele, shaking the modest boy by the| of great taste in points of fashion. His will 
hand, while a quiet smile of pride and pleasure || was law respecting the cut of a coat or the 
stole over his features ; “‘ come, my boy; so far || shape of a beaver; and a woman might fall 
you have done well. I am satisfied with you. 1 in love with him desperately until he had 
jam more than satisfied: I am provup of you. || opened his mouth, when his first sentiment 
But,” he added, checking himself, “my dear | would break the spell. How had he spent his 
boy, you must not fall into the error of sup-|| life? What had he studied? What had he 
posing that your education iscompleted. You jthougat What did he know? What could 
have things yet to Jearn of which you have||he do! He wasa proficient in horse-flesh. 
no idea. Do not be vain of what you have|| He could driveatandam superbly. You could 
acquired. Although I am praising your past || not touch him at billiards, and his dress was 
exertions, [ praise you more for what I expect || always exact and perfect; but his mind was 
you to do than for what you have done.” uncultivated and so was his heart. He was 
“ «[ know, father,” replied George, “ it would || prodigal, not generous; and he had never 
be foolish in me to be proud, for I recollect|| known friendship, because he had never felt 
having read the other day that Sir Isaac|| want. 
Newton said even of all nis knowledge, that|| He was once trying a pair of splendid bays 
itseemed no more than a pebble is to the|| before a gig, on a pleasant summer afternoon. 
ocean.” ‘Right, George, my son, perfectly || The long train of gay promenaders on either 
right; so now Jet us return home, and teach|| side of the way, looked, admired, envied.— 
you business and the world. All that you|| No one ever appeared better while driving. 
have learned here is but a weapon, which must A foot passenger, plainly but neatly dressed, 
now be used.” ‘But, father, Tom says he]! paused in the middle of the street to give hira 
has finished his education.” “No man’s ed-|| passage. It was George. They had seldom 
ucation is finished until he is in his grave,” || met since their school-days, but nevertheless 
said the father. ‘ And so the boys started in life. || recognized each other and bowed. George 
We will imagine, if the reader pleases, that || was carrying a large book under his arm.— 
another period of five years haselapsed. The||‘ What a fool is that plodding fellow!” said 
schoolboys have now grown up to manhood, || Tom, as he quickened the pace cf his horses 
both inspired in all their actions with the pre- | with a resounding crack of the whip. How 
cepts of their parents. ‘The one, that he||[ hate a bookworm! Step, you rascals !”— 
would “never have to work for his living,” ||‘* How finely Tom looks!” thought George. 
the other, that “ for all that makes a man re-/|“ I almost envy him those superb horses; but 
spectable and happy, he must depend upon||no matter.” 
himself.” They both passed on; one to spend the af- 
At the age of twenty one, George was||ternoon and evening in smoking, drinking and 
taken into partnership with the house which! carousing! the other to his humble home, to 
for five years he had served with the purest/||drink in with secret delight draughts of in- 
integrity and the most unremitting care.—|| struction from a work of genius. 
While he devoted an ample portion of his|; At this period [ happened to be well ac- 
time to the necessities of his avocation, he|/quainted with them, and had an opportunity 
still found leisure occasionally to run through || of observing the different degrees of happi- 
a book, keeping alive h.s taste, and amusing || ness produced on the one hand by industry, 
his fancy. He had reviewed his school stu-|| intelligent study, and moderation in all life's 
dies with great profit. His more matured un-|| pleasures, and on the other by luxury and 
derstanding and experience let in light upon|| idleness, I caught Thomas one day alone.— 
many passages which were before dark tohim.||He seemed sad, and even thoughtful—a 
Sometimes, indeed, he sighed as he beheld|| strange thing for him. 
the fine equipages around him, and wished|| ‘ Well, Tom, what's the matter?” He 
heaven had blessed him with a fortune; but|/ yawned, and stretched his limbs. “ Really, [ 
again he felt that he was exempted from ma-/||don’t know, but I am wretchedly dull and 
ny temptations which surround the path of the || stupid.” 
more prosperous. His necessitieshad drilled|| ‘How can you be dull with every thing 
him into a severe system of economy and ha-|/ that is delightful at your command 1?” 
bits of abstemiousness, by which his health “Well,” he yawned again, “ what you say 
remained firm and his mind cheerful, so that,||is true. I don’t know how it is, but [ am 
when the geward of his unceasing labors|| fairly tired out. I can’t contrive to get rid of 
flowed in upon him, he was prepared to avail || my time.” 
himself of it to the best advantage. i “Have you nothing to do?” 
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180 A Story of 


“ Nothing : pusitionty. satin: 4 

«It’s a fine day, why not walk?” 

“I’m tired of walking. I hate walking. 
{ never enjoyed a “walk in my life. Riding} 
has grown tedious, and sailing is horrid.” 

“ Suppose you try reading.” 

“ Oh, dreadful! “1 could no more sit down 
and read a book than I could fly. I did drag 
through Waverly, but I was asleep, fast asleep, 
when | got to finis. [can’t read—I’ve lost 
the relish. My mind wanders away over a 
thousand objects. I must have excitement, 








or lam miserable. The day to me is like a 


long and unpleasant journey; [ am always| 
tired to death before I getto theend. Oh, if 
some one would invent a method of passing 
away the time?” I bade him good bye, and| 
left him again yawning and stretching his| 
limbs. 

Sometime afterwards I had occasion to| 
spend an evening with George. | reproved | 
him for not having visited me. ‘T blame my-| 
self,” he said, * but I have scarcely leisure to} 
visit any one. My time is occupied continu- 
‘ally. I never get through business until late| 
in the afternoon, and sometimes in the even-| 
ing; and as every prospect of my prosperity 
in the world depends upon my care and atten- 
tion at the counting room, I am very industri- 
ous, I assure you.’ 

“Are you not afraid,” I asked, “ that a too} 
severe application will warp your mind, and}, 
injure your health?’ “Qh, no, Iam prudent 
enough to avoidthat. I have a most cheerful 
succession of employments, each in some way | 
uniting pleasure with utility. The only diffi- | 
culty I have is to get time forthem all. The}, 
more I apply myself in this way, the more| 
pleasure | take in applying myself. The most! 
melacholy reflection I have, is, that, knowing | 
as I do how short life is, the weakness of my | 
body compels me to devote so much of it to! 
sleep, or [ regret that fortune has not placed | 
in my hands the means to study with less in-| 
terruption, to educate myself according to a| 
higher standard, to travel, and thus obtain a| 
wider field of observation.” 

About a year had elapsed when the elegant 
Mr. Tom Green suddenly abandoned all his| 
old haunts about town, left off smeking, drink- 
ing, and swearing, cut off his mustachios and 
whiskers, and made the following soliloquy to|| 
the moon one night as he was returning from| 
an evening visit to Henrietta Barton : 

“She is poor, but I have money. I love! 
her, and it will be a noble action to choose| 
such a creature, from no-motive more selfish | 
than admiration. How surprised and delight-| 
ed she will be when she receives my offer—| 
when she is raised from her humble and quiet | 
sphere to my splendor and fashion. I think 1] 


ought to marry. [ think I will marry her—I|| 
WILL marry her. 





|his wits with joy,” said he, as he pressed ; 


of Congress, 


erted himself, and his name is full of honor. 


ed on real life; and if I have attempted to in- 
troduce no startling incident or marvellous 
,character, more strongly to arrest the reader’: 
attention, it is because I have adhered closely 
to the true career of two of my friends, one 
of whom has been ruined by affluence, th 
other elevated by poverty. 
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Having settled the matter thus to his saris 
faction, he entered his home, and went to }y 
The next day he wrote her and her father 
letter. “The old gentleman will be 
the seal upon the yielding wax. The, 
morning the servant brought a letter. }} 
reached out his hand, with the most self 
placent feeling imaginable.  “ Poor 


thing! Let us see how passion looks in t)y 


pretty periods of the charming Henrietta.” 

He read with a start, and sudden cha; 
of countenance—* Deepest regret—highex: 
estimation—valuable as a friend—painfi] ; 
cessity of declining.” He loudly exelaj; 
with astonishment at an event so totally yp. 
expected. How a man with such a for! 
and such a person, could be refused by a qu 
modest little girl like Henrietta Barton, \ 
beyond hisconception. But he was not ama 
to dieof love. “ There are others as good ; 
she, and not quite so particular.” 

A few weeks atterwards, Mr. George 
Steele’s marriage with Henrietta Barton was 
announced in the daily prints. “ Saddle Sur. 
rey, John ; quick, you rascal,” said Mr. Tor 
Green, when he read the paragraph. 

I have one more picture to show of eac! 
Years passed on. One day a gentleman step. 
ped from a gig, which had stopped before t 
door of an elegant mansion, and inquired for 
Mr. Green. “ How is he to-day?” asked the 
doctor of the nurse. “ Worse, sir, muct 
worse ; his pains are excessive. He is peev's! 
and disagreeable to his best friends.” “Ay, 
ay,” observed the physician, “the gout is a 
dreadful complaint.” As he spoke, he en- 
tered the chamber where the poor invalid sat 
writhing with the anguish of his excruciat 
disease, which had been brought on by inac- 
tion and high living. His face was bloated 
|\and flushed, and exhibited symptoms of ex- 
cessive agony. 

We break’ abruptly from so unpleasant | a 
scene, and stand fora moment within the hal 
A deeply interesting question Ol 
| engages their attention, and a speaker rises. 
[t is George. His words carry conviction t 
every heart. The murmur of acquiescence 


s 


i 


and approbation runs round among the crowd. 


He obtains the object for which he has ex 





This is but a simple sketch, but it is tor 





The love that increases by degrees is s0 


“like friendship, that it can never be violent 
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For the Ladies’ Garland. 
TO A FRIEND. 


Blest are these days; proud, happy days, 
Now blessings round thee brood ; 

While thou canst meet the admiring gaze 
Of lovely, fair, and good. 


But passing are those joyous hours, 
Which mark the young and gay, 

While time rolls on ’midst sweetest flowers, 
To deck thy passing day. 


Ah! cank’ring care thou soon may’st know, 
Grief’s tears thy cheek may wet; 
All.—all thy happy days may flow, 
These days thou must regret. 


Then, as thy memory backward turns, 
To these,—thy happiest years;— 

Then will thy brain with anguish burn, 
And call forth bitter tears. 


But soon that heart will be at rest, 
Beneath the cold, green sod ; 

And oh! may’st thou be richly bless’d, 
To meet thy maker God. 


N. S. W. 
ridge port. 


THE FIRST ERROR. 


Mary Conway was the flower of her fa- 
ther’s family. She was young, and well do 
I remember, she was beautiful—most beauti- 
j 


r 
ul. There is no object beneath the sun— 
nothing in the wide world, full as it is of al- 
lurements, rich as it is in glorious promises, 
and golden hopes, and spirit-stirring dreams, | 
that burns into the heart like the fresh vision | 
of female loveliness in the heyday of the| 


passions. ‘There is something so pure and} 
innocent, and holy, in the mild lustre of her 
eye; something so heavenly in the soft and 
gentle smile that plays upon the cheek and | 
lips; sO many attractions around her, that it} 
seems to me a beholding intelligence from | 
the courts above, would bend a moment to 
contemplate and consider, before he flew to 
the eternal throne to enter the crime of idol- 
atry against her youthful worshipper, in the 
moment he had lost the recollection of his} 
Creator in gazing upon her. I look back; 
through a mist of years, but IT see no object | 
beyond it more distinctly than Mary Con- 
way. 

She married early in youth, advantageous- 
lyand happy ; in age and fortune her partner 
was entirely suitable for her; their minds too, | 
Were similar, above the ordinary cast, firmly | 
moulded, full of sensibility, delicacy and | 
spirit. And the morning of their matrimonial 
if@ wore every prospect of a long and de-| 
lightful, and quiet day of joy. It seemed! 


bright to others—it seemed doubly so 


them—and lost in the plenitude of their ha 
piness, they forgot, if it ever entertained their 
minds, how much care and caution, what 
watchfulness and forbearance, what kindness 
and prudence, were necessary to secure the 
peace and tranquility they now enjoyed. Love 
does not always burn with the brightness of 
the first light; but it often grows more and 
more deep, sincere, and unchanging as time 
rolls away. ‘The feelings remain as tender 
and susceptible, after the shield that protects 
them from every kind word or act has been 
broken. 

The business in which they were engaged 
was a prosperous one, and Henry was a man 
of business—industrious, attentive, and intel- 
ligent. Every one of them prophecied that 
they would speedily realize a splendid inde- 
pendence. They were the pride of the vil- 
lage. But how small a matter sometimes 
gives an unexpected direction to the fortunes 
of kingdoms, cities and individuals. It hap- 
pened one afternoon, several months after her 
marriage, Mary had a little tea-party, at 
which several matrons of the villace were 
present ; and, as is often the case, a long and 
learned dissertation on the manner of man- 
aging husbands, had been given alternately by 
one and another ; husbands and prudent wives 
know what such things amount to, and of how 
muclgvalue they are to young house keep- 
ers. Unfortunately, Henry returned in the 
evening, fatigued and weary, in both body 
and mind, with the labors of the day, and took 
his seat at the table. ‘His favorite dish was 
not there. He inquired for it in a style that, 
perhaps, savored a little of reproach; it was 
unintentional, Mary was in the presence of 
her self-constituted preceptors ; 
ashamed to appear submissive before them, 
and besides, her feelings were wounded by 
her husband’s manner; she replied, as sie 
thought, spiritedly; but it was really harsh! 
Henry cast a single glance across the table, 
pushed back his plate, and rising, left the 
rodm. It was the first error. ‘They were 
both sensille of it in a moment; but who 
should make a first concession, where they 
were both very plainly wrong! 

As Henry walked down the street engaged 
in unpleasant meditations, and enveloping 
himself in gloom, a bright light from the up- 
per window of the village inn attracted his 
notice: he stepped over; a party of gay 
young men were about setting down to sup- 
per; they urged him to join in the club; the 
temptation under such circumstances of the 
case was all powerful. Supper being over 
he delayed a little longer taking his leave ; 
liquor was introduced, music came next, and 
cards followed; though he did not join in the 
last, he looked on the.games without abhor- 
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renee,—the dread he had been brought up in 
of evil had been broken. 

Returning late at night, his spirits heated 
with wine, and the recollection of his wife’s 
behaviour before him, he found her retired, 
and passed the night in another room. The 
morning brought a cool meeting ; the formal 
interchange of a few words, and a parting 
without explanation or complaint. The seed 
of discontent was sown—it bore the fruit 
which might have been expected. His home 
was no longer the centre of attraction to 
Henry. His tavern companions were gay, 
good humored, and attentive, and he left the 
fireside of his own mansion—which no long- 
er wooed him as zealously and comparatively 
as the ale house club, of which he was very 
soon the centre and the life. ‘The second er- 
ror was committed. 

Though unseen by their friends, a dark 
cloud brooded over the fortunes of our young 
couple. It gathered blackness until percepti- 
ble to every eye; and when it burst, it car- 
ried ruin and desolation with it. Driven to 
the dangerous company of dissipated and 
fashionable men, Henry contracted all their 
habits; he became a drunkard and a gamb- 
ler, the domestic circle was deserted, and its 
obligations forgotten. Mary met her hus- 
band’s harshness and faithlessness with re- 
proaches and bitterness; they both began in 
error and continued so. By these occasional, 
long, and loud, and violent collisions, a fear- 
ful example was set before their children, 
who grew up disobedient, violent and passion- 
ate. And though for many years the im- 
pending bolt of ruin was stayed, just above 
their heads, at last it sped. 

Henry died a lingering and awful death. 
His estate was found insolvent; his children 
grew up in ruin; and Mary—the once beau- 
tiful and enchanting Mary Conway—ended 
her life in poverty and obscurity. Thus fatal, 
in its direct and natural consequences, was 
an errror; the offspring rather of accident 
than intention. 1 leave the moral for others 
to trace out and apply. 


APPROACHING DISSOLUTION. 
BY MISS M. M. DAVISON. 


Oh mother, would the power were mine 
To wake the strain thou lov’st to hear, 
And breathe each trembling new-born thought 
Within thy fondly listening ear, 
As when in days of health and glee, 
My hopes and fancies wandered free. 


But, mother, now a shade hath passed 
Athwart my brightest visions here ; 

A cloud of darkest gloom hath wrapt 
The remnant of my brief career! 

No song, no echo, can I win, 

The sparkling fount hath dried within. 


Approaching Dissolution—Midnight Meditations. 
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The torch of earthly hope burns dim, 
And fancy spreads her wings no mere, 
And oh, how vain and trivial seem 
The pleasure that I prized before ; 
My soul, with trembling steps and slow, 
[s struggling on through doubt and strife 
Oh, may it prove as time rolls on, 
The pathway to eternal life! 
Then, when my cares and fears are o'er, 
I’ll sing thee, ay in “days of yore.” 


I said that hope had passed from earth, 
"T'was but to fold her wings in Heayen, 
To whisper of the soul’s new birth, 
Of sinners saved and sins forgiven; 
When mine are washed in tears away, 
Then shall my spirit swell my lay. ~ 


When God shall guide my soul above, 
By the soft chords of heavenly love— 
When the vain cares of earth depart, 
And tuneful voices swell my heart— 
Then shall each word, each note [ raise, 
Burst forth in pealing hymns of praise, 
And all not offered at his shrine, 
Dear mother, I will place on thine. 
Saratoga Springs, November, 1838. 


For the Ladies’ Garland. 


MIDNIGHT MEDITATIONS, 


Night with her sable pall is around me, 
Hushed in grim repose, man dreams away his 
existence in thoughtlessness and sleep. The 
monarch that has ruled the day with his 
lovely beams, resigns his dominion to the pear- 
ly queen of night. Chill and dark is the air, 
but the flower drinks vigor from the freshen- 
ing dews. A flood of silvery light batives 
wood, hill, valley and brooklet, and froma dis 
tant brake the plaintive whippoorwill echoes 
his tiny song. Save this, and the gurgling 
melody of the stream beside me, all is still- 
ness. Yet it is enough to break the mono- 
tony of the scene; and the two organs of 
Nature’s choir give a rich, full, swelling 
diapason to the voiceless solitude. 

From the earliest ages to the present time, 
poets, philosophers, sages, and others deeply 
learned in wisdom and classic lore, have 
poured forth their language of inspiration at 
the twilight hour; and it seems to me the 
most fitting time for reflection. All of whom! 
have read, seemed to feel the “ divinity stir- 
ring within them.” They soared on the 
wings of Fancy through the trackless ether, 
and read their history in the stars. They 
seemed to look still higher; and the manner 
in which they breathed forth the most touch 
ing pathos and smoothness of expression, in- 
vests me with the belief that the very portals 
of Paradise were thrown open to their vision, 
and they revelled in all the pleasures of a 
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Homer—Stanzas. 








never-ending eternity. It is too pure and| 
poly an hour for worldly communion. Our| 
ghemes of selfish enjoyment—our dreams| 
of ambition, love, honor and fame, are alike) 
forgotten. Diviner and more soul stirring} 
gre the thoughts that generate in our bo-| 
sms. Could the spirit but take its departure} 
from the clayey tenement while gazing upon| 
the wonders of the starry spheres, Death 
would be robbed of half its horrors, and the 
sul would soar without a pang. Yon star 
seems to shed a more radiant light upon me} 
than its fellows, and seems to vie in lustre| 
with the moon herself. Keep the eye fixed| 
upon a certain spot, and myriads of gems that | 
rown the brow of heaven, and before un-| 
known, are discovered. How sublime the} 
reflection of the omnipotence and power of | 
Him who set these emblems of his greatness | 
inthe sky. Can these last forever? I ask 
myself, have they the elements of perpetuity | 
within them? THe heavens shall be rolled | 
torether as a scroll, and the elements shall! 
melt with fervent heat.” These, then, must | 
fule!—yes, a// must fade. Every thing! 
around us betokens decay—all of man’s crea-| 
tion droop and wither, giving signs of even-| 
tual disselution ; but these stars are the same|, 
as they always were, shining with a brighter 
lustre, if possible, than ever; and these,|| 
whose summits man never reached, nor de-|' 
fined their extent, shall. fade at the fiat of the| 
Almighty! But not till the work of redemp- 
tion shall be finished, will this take place. | 
When the dead shall arise from their tombs, | 
clothed in the garments of immortality—when | 
thewicked receive their sentence, and the 
righteous their reward—then shall these} 
“lesser lights” but leave their resting places 
toshine forever in the presence of the Holy 
One. CELIA. 


THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE. 


Let man regard this world merely as a pre- 
paratory stage, toa future and eternal state of 
existence. Let him consider his misfortunes, 
sufferings and miseries, as intended to pre- 
pare him the better for a world of undying 
glory and happiness, and let him persevere 
ina course of virtue and usefulness, in con- 
tempt of the malignity of his enemies and 
the storms of adversity that beat around him, 
and he will infallibly attain to that perfection 
and happiness heteafter, which should consti- 
tute the true end and aim of al] human exer- 
tion and pursuit. 

Life’s little stage is a small eminence, 
Inch hich the grave above, ‘that home of man, 

Where dwells the multitude; we gaze around ; 

We read their monufhents ; we sigh; and while 

We sigh, we sink ; and are what we deplored : 

Lamenting, or lamented, all our lot.’” 





For the Ladies’ Garland. 


STANZAS. 


I saw thee in the morn of life, 
With eye of radiant beam, 
And all the loveliness that decks 
An angel’s dream— 
Basking in the sunny smile 
Of hope’s young natal day, 
And wreathing flowers from every bed 
That strewed the way. 


I saw thee—years had passed away, 
But still the look was there 

That in the morn of life I saw; 
Save lines of care; 

Which had their furrows traced 
Around thy lofty brow, 

The smile that lit thy glowing cheek, 
Lovelier than now ! 


I saw thee—but thy beauty gone! 
Around thy bier 

Stood mourning friends, that shed 
The falling tear. 

They laid thee in the silent grave— 
Heavily the sod 

Closed over thee—then left thee 
To thy God! 

HOMER. 

Not a ray of pure spiritual lumination 
shines through the sweet visions of the father 
of poetry. The light of his genius, like that 
of the moon as he describes it in the eighth 
Iliad, is serene, transparent, and heavenly 
fair; it streams into the deepest glades, and 
settles on the mountain tops of the material 
and social world; but for all that concerns 
the spiritual nature, it is cold, watery, and 
unquickening. The great test of the eleva- 
tion of the poet’s mind, and of the refinement 
of the age in which he lived, is the distinct- 
ness, power, and purity with which he con. 
ceives the spiritual world. In ail else he may 
be the observer and the painter; but in this 
dread sphere he must assume the province 
which his name imports: he must be the 
maker—creating his own spiritual world by 
the highest action of his mind, upon all the 
external and internal materials of thoucht. 
If ever there was a poetical vision, calcujated 
not to purify and to exalt, but to abase and 
to sadden, it is the visit of Ulysses to the 
lower regions. The ghosts of the illustrious 
departed are drawn before him by the reck- 
ing fumes of the recent sacrifice; and the 
hero stands guard with his drawn sword, to 
drive away the shade of his own mother from 
the gory trench, over which she hovers, han- 
| kering after the raw blood. Does it require 
|an essay on the laws of the human mind to 
‘show that the intellect which contemplates 
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the great mystery of our being, under this|| tence of wealth would be to secure thems, 
ghastly and frivolous imagery, has never||against the rude visitings of the ek 
been born to a spiritual life, nor caught a||Perhaps the very wealthy do. Actual y 

















glimpse of the highest heaven of nature. |}and luxuries supplied, there is abund 
— |left for the purchase of elegancies. The |, MRA mn om 
em ter class of commodities are from their yo- git 
THE SNOW STORM. character most prominent, as they bade? 
The cold wind swept the mountain’s height || tended to be. ; iad wee?’ 
And pathless was the dreary wild, Imitation suggests to the less wealthy aes a 
And ’mid the cheerless hours of night \sire to ape their richerneighbors. W): : we v 
A mother wandered with her child. imitators the order of purchase is rey pene 
As through the drifted snow she press’'d— || They look first to the preservation of s) . pean 
The babe was sleeping on her breast. pearances as shall make them assim re 
externals to the pecuniary rank of their y Mount 
And colder still the winds did blow, els, Hence come cheerless drawing y pear eact 
And darker hours of night came on, abundant in ornament and deficient ve view tl 
And deeper grew the drifts of snow—- fort. Hence come lean larders, half furn)s 4nd the 
Herlimbswerechill’d,herstrength wasgone. || kitchens, poorly filled or empty fuel re; 
O God! she cried, in accents wild, \\ries. Hence the disposition to ; _ 
If | must perish, save my child. | pallial the daily choc pin 
| ie eee a a) ae ; ig 
She stript her mantle from her breast, lI, ee ee ie _— 
And bared her bosom to the storm. || Thousands whose property will just ¢ 
As round the child she wrapp’d the vest, || them to support a splendid misery, th | 
She smiled to think that it was warm. || molate comfort, and deny themselves ion 
With one cold kiss, one tear she shed, |saries, and all to weave a veil over t!y atk 
And sunk upon a snowy bed. * |tual penury—which veil after all is so tr ” 
: parent that the veriest child may see thr 1 
At dawn, a trav’ler passed by, it. . 
And saw her ‘neath a snowy veil— So goes the march of vanity from th r 
The frost of death was in her eye, || habitants of the neutral ground between r 
Her cheek was cold, and hard and pale— ||@%4 poor, down to the very poorest. § " 
He moved the robe from off the child; class is engaged ina continual struggle t i 
The babe looked up and sweetly smiled. pear of a wealthier grade than that w! aa 
Srewrty , occupies. In dress, upon which to} ‘ 
wait a : (started, the same foolish feeling is manifi MO 
FEMALES—COMFORT | —the same sacrifice of health and enjoy 
We are often surprised at the heroic con-|, to display and discomfort. The money : D 
tempt which our fair women seem to entertain || properly expended with reference to 
for comrort. In the arrangement of their|)own actual needs, might make him or 
attire, elegance and fashion seem to be the|| happy, so far as money is capable of producin Mo 
only points consulted—and with heroism and || happiness, is wasted in foolish endeavors | = 
fortitude which would do honor to a Brahmin,|| support a state beyond the reach of th: Q1 
they resolutely refuse to case their frail bodies|| mortal who struggles for it. And not | dl 
in aitire fit to resist the inclemency of the|| the evils of such a course are present, th 
season. Shoes with soles as light as paper||future. Many a one who might have say ant 
are worn by the women for their neatness, ||@ competence, has wasted the opportunity ere 
while men more wisely put on boots with| the shrine of vanity; and when the need tude 
soles half an inch thick. Every other part| the neglected provision arrives, the poor de eave 
of the apparel of men and women seems to|| votees fall from the unequal race in purs foun 
present the same contrast, as if the ladies||of fashion, into abject penury and ungild wou 
were the stronger, instead of the weaker, as|| poverty. Then, they see the folly of their \ 
we're in the habit of considering them. | previous course, when no possibility is left ‘ iar 
That consumption, and the whole dreadful } them to undo it; and their distress is cheered whi 
class of bronchial diseases spring from it, is||by the malicious taunts of former rivals wh ) 
evident. We pity the poor woman to whom|| rejoice at their downfall. - 
poverty denies articles of clothing essential] || —_—_ 


to comfort— but even in their rags the poor}; Kings are always something of a Dalia 
are generally better protected against the|/ Lama; honored and revered outlaws 


weather than the fashionables “in all their||fices to society, whose welfare often requir ity 
glory.” If eorporeal suffering is indeed an} one visible being above the law, just to fi 
inconvenience, one would naturally fancy!) place, that no continual quarrel for it shall ne 
that the first wish of those possessed of compe- | disturb the peace. " 
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~0UGHTS ON VIEWING THE PICTURE OF THE 
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shudder at the Jews’ inhuman crime, 


{n 


azing sight! 


CRUCIFIXION, 


how touching, how sublime! 


ar Lord, and shall we crucify thee still? 


{ weep our dying Lord on Calvary’s sacred hill. 


ie in the distance we behold the scenes 


That oft were Witness of thy nightly prayer ; 


Am¢ 


4 


brook of Cedron sweetly intervenes 


yng the distant hills and prospects fair. 


Mount of Olives next attracts our view, 
ar sacred spot, Where Thou did’st oft retire ; 


view thee in Gethsemane’s garden too, 


{the dread scenes that on that night transpire. 


spacious city of thy chosen race, 
ill its grandeur rises to our view, 


ul’n into dishonor and disgrace, 


iow soon it witnessed thy prediction true! 


M 


Father, forgive 


Mest 


ycious palaces, ye gardens fair, 


re faithful Abraham's sons were wont ta dwell; 

won your glory vanished into air, 

{your proud temple into ruins fell 

drace! O Thou who reign’st above, 

eptthe prayer of Him they basely slew, 
r,” he breathed in strains of dying love, 


1 ” 


they know not what they do. 
rious love, oh grant thy fallen race 


be reste 


red by thy almighty grace E. 





MOTHERS? DEPARTMENT. 


Mothers best 


ive it strength and beauty. 


DUT Y OF MOTHERS 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 





discharge their duty to the 
mmunity, by training up those who shall | 


ried labors should coincide with the aspirations 


{the Psalmist, 


plants grown up in their youth; their daugh- 
tersas corner stones, polished after the simili- 


tude of a palace.” 


They would not wish to 


leave to society, where they had themselves 


found protection and solace, a bequest that 


would dishonor their memory. 
We, who are mothers, ought to feel pecu- 
‘ar solicitude with regard to the manner in 


which our daughters are reared. 
constantly 
ler our control than sons, they will be nat-| 
rally considered as our representatives, the | 
tri istee 


Being more 


with us, and more entirely un- 


tests of our system, the strongest} 


Witnesses to a future generation of our fidel- 
ity or neglect. 


“Unless women,” 
lenberg, “ are brought up with industrious and || for a single season, 


5 


said the venerable Fel-| 


The Crucifixion—Duty of Mothers. 


jit is wise to give the greatest p 
\|to the season of tutelage, 


|| tant. 
|so many females are employed in teach 
|| in our own. 


ibe difficult to establish the point, 





Their unwea-| 


that their “sons may be as| 
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men; for they are the ones who keep the 
character of men in its proper elevation. 

Our duty to the community, which must be 


|| discharged by the education of a whole race, 


comprises many unobtrusive, almost invisi- 


| ble points, which in detail may seem trivial, 


or at least desultory, but which are still as 


‘important as the rain-drop to the cistern, or 


the rill to the broad stream. 
A long period allotted to study; a thorough 
implantation of domestic tastes, and a vigilant 


| guardians ship over simplicity of character, are 


7 hat 
ssible extent 


essential to the daughters of are public. 


for those who have 
much to learn, isa seli-evident propositio 
If they are to teach others it is doubly lunpor- 
And there is no country on earth, where 


Ing, as 
Indeed, from the position that 
educated women here maintain, it might not 
that they 
are all teachers, all forming other beings upon 
the model of. their own example, however 
unconscious of the f To abridge the edu- 

cation of the educator, is to stint the culture 
of a plant, whose * leaves are for the healing 
of the nations.” 

[ was delighted to hear a young lady say, 
at the age of nineteen, “I cannot bear 
think yet of le aving sc hool; I have scarce ly 
begun to learn.” With propriety might she 
express this sentiment, though she was emi- 
nent both in studies and acc reblehmenth— 
if the great Michael Angelo could adopt for 
his motto, in his nineteenth year,—* ancora 
imparo,”—and “ yet Lain learning.” 

It has unfortunately been too much the cus- 
tom in our country, not only to shorten the 
period allotted to the education of our sex, but 
to fritter away even that brief period, in con- 
tradictory pursuits and pleasures. Parents 
have blindly lent their intluence to this usage. 
To reform it, they must oppose the tide of 
fashion and of opinion. Let them instruct 
their daughters to resist the principle of con- 
forming in any respect to the example of those 
around them, unless it is rational in itself, and 
correctly applicable to them as individuals.— 
A proper expenditure for one, would be rnin- 
ous extravagance in another. So, if some in- 
discreet mothers permit their young daugh- 
ters to waste in elaborate dress and fashionable 
parties the attention which should be devoted 
to study, need their example be quoted as a 
precedent ? ‘0 do as others do, which is the 
rule of the unthinking, is often to copy bad 
taste and erring judgment, We use more 
discrimination in points of trifling import.— 
We pause and compare patterns ere we pur. 
chase a garment, which, perchance, lasts but 
Why should we adopt 


fact 


to 


religious habits it is vain that we educate the | with little inquiry,—or on the strength ot 
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doubtful precedent,—a habit, which may 
stamp the character of our children forever 1 

When circumstances require, the youngest 
girl should be taught not to fear to differ from 
her companions, either in costume, manners, 
or opinion. Singularity for its own sake, and 
every approach to eccentricity, should be de- 
precated and discouraged. Even necessary 
variations from those around, must be man- 
aged with delicacy, so as not to wound feel- 
ings, or exasperate prejudice. But she who 
dares not to be independent, when reason or 
duty dictate, will be in danger of forfeiting 
decision of character, perhaps integrity of 
principle. 

Simple attire, and simple manner, are the 
natural ornaments of those who are obtaining 
their school education. ‘They have the beauty 
of fitness, and the policy of leaving the mind 
free for its precious pursuits. Love of display, 
every step towards affectation, are destructive 
of the charms of that sweet season of Jife.— 
Ceremonious visiting, where showy apparel, 
and Jate hours prevail, must be avoided. I 
feel painful sympathy for those mothers, who 
expose their young daughters to such excite- 
ments, yet expect them to return unimpaired 
and docile, to the restraints of school disci- 
pline. ‘Those who forsake useful studies,” 
said an ancient philosopher, “ for useless spec- 
ulations, are like the Olympic gamesters, who 
abstained from necessary labors, that they 
might be fit for such as were not so.” 

Shall I allude to the want of expediency, 
in exhibiting very young ladies in mixed so- 
ciety!’ Their faces become familiar to the 
public eye. The shrinking delicacy of their 
privileged period of life escapes. The dews 
of the morning are too suddenly exhaled.— 
They get to be accounted old, ere they are 
mature,—more is expected of them than their 
unformed characters can yield,—and if their 
discretion does not surpass their years, they 
may encounter severe criticism, perhaps cal- 
umny. When they should be just emerging 
as a fresh opened blossom, they are hackneyed 
to the common gaze, as the last year’s Sou- 
venir, which by courtesy or sufferance, main- 
tains a place on the centre-table, though its 
value has deteriorated. Is not the alternative 
either a premature marriage, or an obsolete 
continuance in the arena of fashion, with a 
somewhat mortifying adherence to the for- 
tunes of new candidates, as grade after grade, 
they assert their claims to fleeting admiration, 
or vapid flattery ? 

How much more faithfully does the mother 
perform her duty, who brings forth to soci- 
ety, no crude or superficial semblance of good- 
ness, but the well ripened fruit of thorough, 
prayerful culture. Her daughter associated 
with herself, in domestic cares, at the same 
time that she gathered the wealth of intellec- 
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tual knowledge, is now qualified to take ,, 
active part in the sphere which she emp, 
lishes. Adorned with that simplicity \), 
attracts every eye, when combined with 
breeding, and aright education, she is arraye, 
in a better panoply than the armor of S¢p.. 
ramis, or the wit and beauty of Cleopatra, ;,, 
whom the Roman lost a world. 
Simplicity of language, as well as of p,; 
and manner, is a powerful ingredient jn tj», 
art of pleasing, which the young and |oye!, 
of our sex are supposed to study. The coy. 
versation of children is rich in this charm — 
Books intended for their instruction or amys. 
ment, should consult their idiom. Ought po: 
females to excel in the composition of 
mentary works for the juvenile intellect, ass. 
ciated as they are with it, in its earliest ap 
least constrained developments! The tq). 
ented and learned man is prone to find hip. 
self embarrassed by sucha labor. The more 
profound his researches in science, and the 
| knowledge of the world, the farther must he 





| retrace his steps, to reach the level of intgp. 
|tine simplicity. Possibly, he might asceng 
‘among the stars, and feel at home; but t 
search for honey dew in the bells of flowers, 
‘and among the moss cups, needs the beak of 


the humming-bird, or the wing of the butter. 
\fly. He must recall with a painful effort th 
| far-off days, when he “thought as a c! 
| spake as a child, understood as a child.” Foy. 
|tunate will he be, if the “ strong meats,” or 
| which he has so long fed, have not wholly i 
disposed him to relish the “milk of babes.” 
(If he is able to arrest the thoughts and fee’. 
ings, which charmed him when life was nv 
‘he will still be obliged to transfuse them int 
ithe dialect of childhood. He must write 1: 
| foreign idiom, where, not to be ungrammiatic 
|is praise, and not utterly to fail is victory.— 
| Perhaps in the attempt he may be induced 
/exclaim with the conscious majesty of Milton, 
|*my mother bore me a speaker of that which 
God made my own, and not a translator.” 
| It has been somewhere asserted, that he 
| who would agreeably instruct children, mus 
become the pupil of children. They are not, 
| indeed, qualified to act as guides among the 
isteep cliffs of knowledge which they have 
|never traversed; but they are most skilful 
‘conductors to the green plats of turf, and the 
| wild flowers that encircle its base. They best 
| know where the violets and king cups grow, 
|which they have themselves gathered, anc 
where the clear brook makes mirthful music 
in its pebbly bed, ane 
Have you ever listened to a little gir! te. 
|ing astory to her younger brother or sister’ 
| What adaptation of subject, circumstance, ané 
tepithet? If she repeats what she has hear¢, 
|how naturally does she simplify every trai 





‘of thought. If she enters the region of i 
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she taste and comprehension of her auditor. | 
4h, how powerful is that simplicity, which so | 
voadily unlocks and rules the heart, and which, || 
wgeming to have nothing, possesseth all | 
things.” : ; 
“Those who are conversant with little chil- 
jen, are not always disposed sufficiently to 
atimate them, or to allow them the high rank 
which they really hold in the scale of being. 
fy regarding the acorn, we forget that it com- 
rises within its tiny round the future oak.— 
i; is this want of prospective wisdom, which 
weasions ignorant persons often to despise 
childhood, and renders some portions of its 
arly training seasons of bitter bondage.— 
Knowledge is an impression of pleasure,” 
aid Lord Bacon. They who impart it to the 
roung, ought not to interfere with its original 
mature, or divide the toil from the reward.— 
Fiucated females ought especially to keep 
right the links between knowledge and 
happiness. This is one mode of evincing 
matitude to the age in which they live, for 
the generosity with which it has renounced 
those prejudices, which in past times circum- 
gribed the intellectual culture of their sex. 
May [ be excused for repeatedly urging 
them toconvince the community that it has 
st nothing by this liberality! Let not the 
ather sex he authorized in complaining that, 
the firesides of their fathers were better reg- 
yated than their own. Give them nochance 
to throw odium upon knowledge, from the 
fults of its allies and disciples. Rather let 
them see, that by a participation in the bless- 
ings of education, you are made better in 
every domestic department, in every relative 
duty—more ardent in every hallowed effort | 
of benevolence and piety. 
Icannot believe that the distaste for house- 
hold industry, which some young ladies evince, 
isthe necessary effect of a more expanded 
system of education. Is it not rather the 
abuse of that system ? or may it not radically 
he the fault of the mother, in neglecting to 
ningleday by day, domestic knowledge with 
intellectual culture !—in forgetting that the 
warp needs a woof, ere the rich tapestry can 
te perfect? Tam not prepared to assert that 
our daughters have too much learning, though 
Imay be compelled to concede that it is not 
always well balanced, or judiciously used. 
Education is not indeed confined to any one 
point of our existence, yet it assumes peculiar 
importance at that period when the mind is 
most ductile toevery impression. Just at the 
dawn of that time, we see the mother watch- 
ing for the first faint tinge of intellect, “ more | 
than they who watch for the morning.” At | 
her feet a whole generation sit as pupils.— | 
Let her learn her own value, as the first ed- | 
ucator, that, in proportion to the measure of 











vention, how wisely does she keep in view 
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her influence, she may acquit herself of her 
immense responsibilities. 

Her debt to the community must be paid 
through her children, or through others whom 
she may rear up, todignify and adorn it. Ar- 


|istotle said, “the fate of empires depended on 


education.” But that in woman dwelt any 
particle of that conservative power, escaped 
the scrutinizing eye of the philosopher of 
Greece. The fur sighted statesmen of our 
times have discovered it. A Prussian legisla- 
tor, at the beginning of the present century, 
promu!gated the principle, that “ to the safety 
and regeneration of a people, a correct state 
of religious opinion and practice was essen- 
tial, which could only be effected by proper 
attention to the early nurture of the mind.” 
He foresaw the influence which the training 
of infancy would have, upon the welfare of a 
nation. 

Let our country go still farther, and recog- 
nize in the nursery, and at the fireside, that 
hallowed agency, which, more than the pomp 
of armies, shall guard her welfare, and pre- 
serve her liberty. Trying as she is, in her 
own isolated sphere, the mighty experiment, 
whether a republic can ever be permanent 
—standing in need as she does, of all the 
checks which she can command, to curb 
faction, cupidity and reckless competition— 
rich in resources, and therefore in danger from 
her own power-——in danger from the very ex- 
cess of her own happiness, from that know- 
ledge which is the birth-right of her people, 
unless there go forth with it a*moral purity, 
guarding the unsheathed weapon—let not this 
our dear country, slight the humblest instru- 
ment that may advance her safety, nor forget 
that the mother kneeling by the cradle bed, 
hath her hand upon the ark of a nation. 

Hartford, Conn., 1838. 
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For the Ladies’ Garland. 


\DISAPPOINTED FRIENDSHIP. 


I thought when young Flora around her was flinging 
The flowers in the morning so dewy and gay, 
And the birds all around were so merrily singing, 


I'd have sunshine and music and flowers all the way. 


Ah! how vain was the thought! now the sun is de- 
clining, 
The birds are all fled, and the flowers are all gone; 
They have all passed away, when the sun ceased his 
shining, 
And a thorn pierced the hand where a rosy once 


shone. e 


*Twas td me a fair rose that with fondness I cherish'd, 
And bright was the promise it gave in the morn ; 
But its charms are all dead, and its fragrance hath per 

ish’d, 
And has left me at evening the wounds of a thorn. 
E. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. | great depths through the limestone, was the 
READING. | specious reason generally assigned for the sud- 
den vacation of the former site,as the new 
Can any one who has ever seen, fail to re-) one was remarkable for the numerous large 
comnize the accompanying sketch? The art-| and copious springs existing within its limits. 
ist has so elaborately preserved the most mi-|, Thus Thomas and Richard Penn, proprie- 
pute objects within the boundaries of his view, || tories and governors in chief of the province 
that at this interval memory can easily recog-|/of Pennsylvania, became private owners of 
is2 the fidelity of his pencil. || the ground plot of Reading, the lots of which 
" The mountain seems to give an agreeable || they carefully subjected in their titles to an 
relief to the extended clusters of dwellings ||annual quit or ground rent. Sincular as it 
before it, whilst the peculiar proximity of its || may seem, this claim became almost forgotten 
two most prominent churches and their riva/ || through neglect, and the circumstances that 
steeples, serves at once to identify the ancient | resulted from the change in the o/d order of 
and goodly borough of Reading. | things, produced by the Revolution ; indeed, 
In designating it as ancient, we are fully || when recurred to at all, was generally be- 
aware that we must use the term simply in || lieved to have became forfeit to the State, by 
itsrelative sense, as there are but few Euro-) the nature of that event. But a few years 
ppan villages of equal extent that cannot re-|/ ago it was however renewed by the heirs, and 
trace their history to a period long anterior+ its collection attempted under the authority 
tp the discovery and consequent settlement of | of the law ; but so excited were the populace, 
this portion of the country. | and averse to the payment of its accumulated 
Secured by “deeds of peace,” a blessing amount, that it was generally, and in cases 
appeared particularly to throw its happy in-|| violently, resisted, till the deliberations of a 
fuence over the prosperity of the state—the || town meeting had suggested measures lead- 
interminable forests bowed before the hand of || ing to a more direct, amicable, and permanent 
the hardy settler ; smiling fields greeted his || compromise. 
appearance every where, and busy villages || Like most of the primitive towns of the 
son marked the denser points of population. || state, Reading is indebted for its name and 
As early as 1733, warrants were taken out| that of the county in which it is situated, to 
by John and Samuel Finney, and 450 acres || the native soil of the Penns’. 
of land surveyed under their sanction, which|| Its area comprises about 2194 acres of 
are now entirely embraced within the limits|a rich calcareous soil, sloping gently from 
of Reading. Whether the inducements to|| Penn’s Mount, an elevation on its eastern side, 
this selection were other than its general} to the river Schuylkill, thus presenting nate 
beauty and fertility, it is now difficult to say; || ural facilities for its drainage, and the pre- 
though it is asserted that when the proprieto-|| vention of accumulated filth, and adding a 
ries John and Richard Penn became aware of || decided feature to its well established char- 
itsadvantages, and proposed its repurchase for | acter for health. 
the location of a town, the Messrs. Finney|| The streets intersect each other at right 
og and firmly resisted all the efforts of || angles, and form in their direction almost cor- 
negotiation. This produced a momentary || rect indices to the cardinal points of the com- 
change in the design of the proprietories, as || pass, Their original names were retained to 
they employed Richard Hockley to survey and ||a very recent date (Aug. 6, 1833) and were 
lay out the plan of a town on the margin of || characferistic of the loyalty of the proprie- 
he Schuylkill opposite its confluence with the || tory feeling, as well as family attachment 
Tulpehocken. This survey is still to be found |, and regard. 
o record, though divested of any dataorname|| King, Queen, Prince, Duke, Earl and Lord 
by which the precise period in which it was|/streets, sufficiently evidence the strength of 
made can be ascertained. It is now only | the former, whilst the main or central streets, 
known as an appended portion to Reading, || Penn and Callowhill are as distinctly indica- 
under the designation of the “ Hockley Out|/tive of filial regard. 
Lots.” Hannah Callowhill, their mother, was the 


_ The importance as well as reality of the 
design now appears to have subdued the ob- 
\ections of the Finneys to the sale of their 
claim, as they immediately relaxed in their 
demands and finally yielded them to the 
proprietories, who at once caused the “ Hock- 
ey Plot” to be abandoned, and in the fall 
the year 1748, that of Reading to be laid 


out. 
The difficulty in obtaining water even at 





second wife of William Penn, and had issue 
‘beside Thomas and Richard, of John, Mar- 
| garet and Dennis, whence also had originated 
| the names of Thomas, Margaret, and Richard 
istreets. Hamilton street, from James Ham- 
|ilton, Esq., who was Deputy Governor of the 
| Province at that period. 

The names now substituted “as more com- 
patible with tne Republican simplicity of our 
present form of government,” are similar to 
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To Anna. 


Vor. {] 





those of Philadelphia, as the streets running 
north and south commence at Water street on 
the Schuylkill, and extend to 11th St.; while 
those running east and west are called Penn, 
Franklin, Washington, Chestnut and Walnut 
streets. 

In 1751 Reading contained 130 dwelling 
houses, besides stables, and other buildings— 
106 families, 378 inhabitants, though about 
two years before it had not above one house 
in it, 

By the census of 1830, the population had 
increased to 5376, and it now may be safely 
estimated at about 8,000. 

The original population was principally Ger- 
mans, who emigrated from Wertemberg and 
the Palatinates, though the administration of 
public affairs was chiefly in the hands of the 
Friends. 

The former, by their preponderance of num- 
bers, gave the decided character in habits and 


language to the place, as the German was), 


almost exclusively used in the ordinary trans- 
actions of life and business, and is yet retained 
toa very great extent. 


The public buildings are a Court house, || 


erected in 1762, which is shortly to be super- 


ceded by another, more correspondent with 
the increased demands of business.—A _ jail,|| 


erected in 1755, and county offices in 1793. 
The churches are numerous and suit them- 
selves to the most fastidious in modes of faith 


or varieties of creed. The largest congrega-|| 
tions are the German Lutheran, and the Ger-|| 


man Reformed ; though the Episcopal, Pres- 


byterian, Universalist, Methodist, Baptist, and || 


Quaker, have severally many members at- 
tached. 

Enterprise within a few years has been di- 
rected to the establishment of manufactories, 
almost exclusively confined, however, to some 
branch involving the iron trade. The exten- 


sive rolling mill and nail works of Keim,|| 
Whitaker & Co., ranks among the largest of || 


their kind in the State. The foundry of Dar- 


ling & Co.—engine shop of James Jones, Esq., || 


and various minor concerns are all objects of 
equal interest and importance to the place. 


Several of the public improvements now|| 


converge ator near Reading. The Union ca- 
nal which unites the Schuylkill with the Sus- 
quehanna, enters a dam across the former, op- 
posite the town. The Schuylkill canal occu- 
pies its river front, and the Philadelphia & 
Reading rail road have a single track com- 


pleted of their road and now in use, for travel|| 


from Norristown to Reading. 


These facilities, blended with the success-|| 


ful career of the manufacturing interest, must 
contribute to the rapid growth and permanent 
interests of the town. 

As a place of residence, it is now not ex- 





know. Its society is of a superior and ys; 
character. The elegancies of life are Jaro, 
enjoyed by them, whilst the comforts »+. 
equally extended to all. 2 el yy 
The surrounding scenery is proverbjs 


bold and romantic to a great degree. 7), 
mountains and river—the high state of fo». 
tility of the adjacent country, all serve to op. 
vey to the observer the loftiest conceptions o 
the sublime and: beautiful. 
Our space will not now permit us to dilate 
upon the subject either as minutely or elabp. 
rately as we could wish. We must therefore 
close our remarks by requesting those of oy; 
readers who may have the inclination and op. 
portunity for the enjoyment of one of the 
most delightful journeys this country probably 
affords, to avail themselves of the rail-road, 
and a few hours ride will place them withi, 
the hospitable precincts of the goodly borough 
of Reading. : 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
TO ANNA. 


Anna, while hope is smiling o’er thee, 
And pleasures clustering round thy way, 

Life like a picture held before thee, , 
With varied scenes and prospects gay: 


Remember hopes that now seem brightest, 
In beauty budding, ripe with bloom ; 

And pleasures that in youth delightest, 
In age a difference will assume. 


And life’s rich colors, fair as fleeting, 

| May catch thy fascinated eye; 

|And thy young heart now warmly beating, 
| May burn with expectations high. 

| 
Remember joy’s a glittering bubble, 

| Borne gaily on life’s rapid stream ; 
|When e’er it meets a wave of trouble, 
It bursts, and all is but a dream. 


|Whilst in thy pathway flowers are springing, 
And blushing ’neath thy ardent gaze; 
‘Their balmy fragrance round thee flinging, 
And sweet’ning all life’s dreary ways. 
‘The flowers of life soon fade and perish, 

| So short lived is their vernal bloom, 
|The very buds we mostly cherish, 


| Are earliest gathered to the tomb. 
| 
The very things we deem the rarest, 
Are transient as a zephry’s breath; 
|The dearest loved, the brightest, fairest, 


Must meet the cold embrace of death. 


Then let our prayers like incense rise, 
That we may meet above; 
And there resume our severed ties, 





ceeded by any other inland situation, that we 


Earth’s kindred ties of love. AMELIA. 
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THE CHARITY OF WAGES. 
BY MRS, L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Among the forms of benevolence, which, in 
our age of the world, are both multiplied and 
various, perhaps few of us sufficiently keep 
in mind the charity of wages. Toassist the 
poor, through their own industry, enobles 
them. It keeps alive that love of indepen- 
dence, which is so priceless in a free country. 
To grudge, or stint the wages of female la- 
por, is false economy. It is to swell the ranks 
of degradation and vice. In our sex, it is un- 
pardonable cruelty ; for the avenues in which 
they can gain an honest subsistence, are nei- 
ther so numerous or so flowery, that we may 
close them at pleasure, and be innocent. . We 
ought not to consider ourselves as doing the 
duty of christians, though we subscribe liber- 
ally to the foreign and popular charities— 
while we withhold the helping hand, or the 
word of sympathy, from the female laborer 
within our own gates, 

{know not that I narrate an uncommon, or 
peculiar circumstance, when I mention a 
young girl, brought up in apparent affluence, 
who, at the sudden death of her father, was 
let without resources. ‘The mother’s health 
filed, through grief and misfortune, yet she 
nobly resolved to earn a subsistence for both. 
She turned to the needle, with which she had 
been dexterious for amusement, or the decora- 
tin of her own apparel. A little instruction 
enabled her to pursue from house to house, the 
occupation of a dress-maker. 

At first some of the delicate feelings of 
early culture clung around her. She dared 
sarcely to raise her eyes, at the table of 
strangers, and when at night money was given 
her, she felt half ashamed to take it. But 
want svon extinguished those lingerings of 
timidity and refinement. Before her pittance 
was earned, it was mentally devoted to the 
purchase of some comfort for her enfeebled 
mother. It soon became evident that her 
common earnings were insufficient. She took 
home extra work, and abridged her intervals 
of rest. Her candle went not out by night, 
and sometimes when her mother had retired, 
she almost extinguished the fire, continuing 
to work with chilled hands and feet, lest the 
stock of fuel should not suffice until her slen- 
der earnings would allow her to purchase 
more, 

Her nervous system became over-wrought 
and diseased. Those for whom she worked 
were often querulous and hard to please. She 
felt an insuperable longing for a kind word, 
an encouraging look, for some form of sym- 
pathy to sustain the sensitive spirit. Those 
who hired her, had not put these in the con- 
tract. Work on her part, and money on theirs, 
was all the stipulation. They did not per- 





The Charity of Wages. 


|| ceive that her step grew feeble, as day by day 








'she passed through the crowded streets to her 





|task, or night after night returned to nurse 


her infirm mother. A sudden flush: came upon 
her cheek, and she sank into the grave before 
the parent, for whom she had toiled. 

The wife of a sailor, during his periods of 
absence, did all in her power to aid him in 
diminishing their expenses. He was not of 
that class who spend their wages on their ar- 
rival in port, and forget their family! But as 
that family increased, his earnings, without 
rigid economy on her part, would have been 
insufficient for their support. 

At length the bitter news came that her 
husband was lost at sea. When the first 
shock had subsided, she summoned her reso- 
lution, and determined to do that for her chil- 
dren, which their father had so often expressed 
a wish to have done, that they should be kept 
together, and not be dependent on charity.— 
She meditated what mode of livelihood would 
best enable her to comply with a wish, to her 
so sacred. She had great personal strength, 
and a good constitution. She made choice of 
the hardest work, which is performed by fe- 
males, because it promised the most immediate 
reward. Often, after her hard task of wash- 
ing, did she forget her weariness, while in 
the dusky twilight, she hastened toward her 
lowly home, as the mother bird nerves her 
wing when she draws nearer to her nest. 

But she found her sickly babe a sufferer 
from these absences, and sometimes accidents 
befell the other little ones, from her having no 
person with whom to leave them. The sum 
she earned, would not always pay for the in- 
jury they had sustained by the want of her 
sheltering care. It occasionally happened, 
that if the lady for whom she worked, was 
out, or engaged with company, she returned 
without her payment, for which either to wait 
or to go again, were inconveniences, which 
those in the abodes of plenty cannot estimate. 

Was there not some labor which she could 
perform at home, and thus protect the nurs- 
lings for whose subsistence she toiled? The 
spinning-wheel and loom, first presented them 
to her thought, for she had been skillful in 
their use, in the far off agricultural village 
where her youth was spent. But domestic 
manufactures had became unfashionable, and 
she could obtain no employment. * Coarse nee- 
dle-work seemed her only resource. At this, 
she wrought incessantly, scarcely allowing , 
herself time to get, or partake of a scanty meal. 
But after all was done, the remuneration was 
inadequate to their necessities, She could 
scarcely supply a sufficiency of the coarsest 
food. Her children shivered as the winter 
drewon. Their garments, though constantly 
mended, were thin, and their poor, little feet, 
bare and blue. Shedrew back from the mis- 
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erable fire, that they might be warmed, and || in mind the principle of aiding them as fa; 
shuddered as she saw the means of sustaining || possible, through their own exertions, for < 


this comfort wasting away. 
Still, the injunction of her departed hus- 


| who thus studies their moral benefits eleya:, 
them in the scale of being, and performs ay 


band lay deep and warm in her heart. She|| acceptible service to her country, and to hos 


asked no charity. She remitted no exertion, | 
and her whole life, was as one prayer to God. | 

At this crisis, a society, formed on the true | 
principle of benevolence, to aid poverty | 
through its own efforts, arose to save her from 
destruction. Its expressobject was to improve | 
the condition of the tempest-tost mariner, and | 
hissuffering household. It comprised an estab- | 
lishment where garments were made for sea-| 
men ; and here she obtained a constant supply | 
of needle-work, with liberal and prompt pay- 
ment. One of its most beautiful features, was 
a school, where the elementary branches of 
a good education were gratuitously taught.— 
Here, instructions in the use of the needle | 


was thoroughly imparted, and as soon as the} 


pupils were able to finish a garment for the 
clothing-store, they were encouraged by re- 
ceiving a just payment. 

Now, the small, lowly room of the widow, 
was brightened with comfort, and her heart 


was too full for words, when her little girls}; 
came running from school, with a shout of joy, || 


the eldest one exclaiming, 

“See, mother, see, here are twenty cents. 
Take them and buy a frock for the baby.— 
They gave them to the, for making a sailor’s 


gingham shirt, strong and good. My teacher || 


says I shall soon sew well enough to make 


one of a nicer kind, for which I am to re-]} 


ceive seventy-five cents. Then I will help 
pay your house-rent. O, I never was so 
happy in my life, and yet I could not help 
crying when I worked, for I remembered that 


you used to make exactly such shirts for/|| 


dear father, and [ did not know but the man 
for whom I made thismight be lost at sea, 
and never come back to his home any more.” 

“Here is a book,” said the little sister, 
‘‘ which my teacher let me take from the school 
library, to bring home and read to you, while 


you sit at work. And she is so good, and 


kind to me, mother, she takes as much pains 


to have me learn, as if we were ever so rich, |) 


and I love her dearly.” 

«‘ Blessings on her,” said the widow, through 
her grateful tears. ‘“ Heaven’s blessings on 
the society, and on every lady into whose 
heart God has put it to help the desolate poor, 
through their own industry.” Aad night and 


prayer of gratitude for their benefactresses. 
Let us encourage every variety of effort, 
by which our sex can gain a subsistence, and 
foster in the young that spirit which prefers 
the happy consciousness of being useful, to 
any form of indolent, and helpless indepen- 
dence. In our bounty to the poor, let us keep 
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God. 

Mothers, speak often to your daughters on 
| these subjects. Instruct them in the economy 
of charity. Your responsibility comprises 
both earth and heaven. ‘ 
| Thereare many works from writers of the 

present day, which afford valuable hints fi» 
| conversation, on the subject of being respect. 
able and happy, without the possession of 
|wealth, Pre-eminent among them is Miss 
Sedgwick’s “ Rich Poor Man, and Poor Rich 
|Man.” From your own observation you cap 
illustrate the truths of such sentiments, Yq 
can convince them from the page of history 
that virtue, and talent, and the heart's trye 
| felicity, may exist without the tinsel of gol, 
| You can impress them from a Book divine, 
ithat to “gain the whole world” would not 
balance one sigh of a lost soul. 





For the Ladies’ Garland. 

A FAREWELL TO THE YEAR 1838, 
Year of my deepest griefs—farewell, farewell, 
Haste down oblivion’s stream, and there forever dwell, 
Temper'd with mercy, recent strokes were given, 

| And calmly suffer’d as the willof heaven. 


But does high heaven design that human power 
‘ Should add new sorrows to affliction’s hour, 
That friends should turn perfidious and unjust, 
And crush a new shorn victim in the dust ? 

| Forbid it, righteous heaven—and let this year 

| In dark oblivion quickly disappear. 


But O! thou rising year, upon thy wing, 

Back to my view some happier object bring ; 

Expel the ill surmises that destroy 
| Each opening bud of kind and social joy, 

Which have of late their withering influence spread 
| May the young year a warming radiance shed. 


Adieu, old year! I wish thee gone forever, 

| "T'was thine full many a kindred tie to sever; 

| Let me be thankful that thy end is near, 

| Though thou hast taught a lesson most severe ; 
| But heaven is just, and for its aid I call 

|On friendship, that can make amends for all. 





Learning, if rightly applied, makes 4 
‘young man thinking, attentive, and industr- 
ous, confident and wary, an old man cheerful 

and reserved. "Tis an ornament in prosper 
ity, a refuge in adversity, an entertainment 
at all times; it cheers in solitude, and med! 
tates upon a throne. 
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THE OCEAN. 

[had intended to descant a little upon this 
inexhaustible theme, and had actually put 
down two Or three sentences, somewhat after 
this manner. Novw, the ocean appears to you 
ike a boundless battle-field of the Titans, of 
the deepest and blackest soil, ploughed up by 
their huge ordnance ; and then, as the wind 
rises, it is the same field, still more deeply 
‘rrowed, but partially covered with snow. 
in the clear sunshine, you love to sit for hours 
together, upon the quarter railing, watching 
the shifting hues of emerald waters, as they 





sarkle beneath the purest frostwork ; and in| 


the evening, how is your soul wrapt, as from 
the same station, you watch those phosphoric 


jres, Which leap and flash from the crest of'| 


eery wave! At other times, when the 
surges come foaming and rushing by, you 
cannot help thinking how momentary would 
te the ripple, were a thousand mighty navies 
‘9 founder at once, before the blast of the tem- 
yest. What a vast solitude! Onand onyou 
are driven, over the trackless waste, as if be- 
sides your own little company, there was not 
another human being in the universe. 

But [forget myself. Wide ocean—stormy 

an—angry ocean—mighty ocean! These 
and sach as these are the epithets which are 
every day employed, todescribe the world of 
waters, Which rolls between us and the land 
four fathers. But you have only to cross this 


eean once, to feel how poor, how inadequate | 


every description of it is. There it lies— 
deep, dark, boundless: always and equally in- 
describable, whether in its wrath, or repose ; 
and always ready to lifi up its solemn voice, 
as if inscorn of the pen and the pencil. To 
frm anything like an adequate conception of 
i, you must venture out into its fathomless 
domain, and see it sleeping, and waking, in 
‘orm and in sunshine, and listen to it, as in 
thedark night, it “ lifts upits waves” on high. 
How vast, how infinite! And yet there is 
me, who “ measureth the waters in the hol- 
v of his hand, and taketh up the isles as a 
very little thing. He gathereth the waters 
{the sea together as an heap: He layeth up 
the depth in store houses: He gave the sea 
us decree that the water should not pass his 
commandment: He shut up the sea with 
orsand made the garment thereof, and thick 
love . 


irkness a swadling band for it, and brake 


0 for it his decreed place, and set bars and 


” 


ors.” © Lord how manifold are thy works, | 


in wisdom hast Thou made them all : the earth 
‘full of thy riches. So is the great and 
wide sea, wherein are things creeping innu- 
merable, both small and great beasts. There 
tothe ships; there is that leviathan which 
tou hast made to play therein. These wait 
vl upon Thee, that thou mayest give them 
“ieir meat in due season. 


The Ocean. 


‘ were remarkably fine. 
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One thing, both in going out and in return- 
ing, made a deep, and [ hope a profitable im- 
pression upon my mind. [seemed to myself, 
as it were, no longer in time, but in eternity. 
I knew we were borne rapidly onward, for the 
impetuous waters over the sides of the ship, 
and the log line, and the chronometer, and the 
quadrant, all told me so; and yet, we seemed 
all the while to stand still, in the centre of a 
great circle. Night and morning came and 
went, but there we were, apparently without 
the least change of position. 1 lay down and 
rose upin the same place. When at early 
dawn, I went upon deck there were the same 
objects and it was the same great circle, an 
the same vault over our heads, which [| left 
the night before. So from day to day, when | 
looked abroad, it was from the same deck, 
from the centre of the same circle, and up to 
the same silent, and solemn vault of heaven 
No shore—no island—no light house—no 
change? 

Kternity—fathomless—shoreless—mysteri- 
ouseternity! We shall al] soon be in the cen- 
tre of that awful, illimitable circle, never, 
never to change our position, with no finite 
duration to measure, and nothing to measure 
with! Will it be, to look out on that “sea 
of glass, clear as crystal,” and up to the glo- 


| rious throne of God and the Lamb, or will it 
be, to buffet the billows of Almighty wrath, 


without hope and without end ? 

Another thing which made a very deep im- 
pression upon my mind was that the extremes 
of long and short duration seemed to be 
brought mysteriously together. Each wak- 
ing hour, (as | never was entirely free from 
sea sickness,) passed slowly and heavily 
away. Every day, taken by itself, seemed 
much longer than upon land! and yet the 
weeks were a great deal shorter. They flew 
away, | could not tell how. The Sabbath 
came and went: and when it was succeeded 
by another, I could not realize that half a 
week had elapsed. Our twenty-four days’ 
passage—QO they were long enough for fifty, 
as we slowly counted them off upon the cal- 
ender ; but when they were past, it was but 
an ‘inch or two of time!’ 

In our outward bound passage, we were 
three Sabbaths at sea; and although in the 
recollection of past opportunities, [ could not 
help exclaiming, ‘ How amiable are thy tab- 
ernacles, O Lord of hosts.—Blessed are they 
that dwell in thy house, they will be still 
praising thee”—there was something so new 
and so impressive, in opening my eyes upon 
the Lord’s day, on the bosorn of the trackless 
ocean, that I could not regret my temporary 
separation from these, with whom I had so 
often taken sweet counsel, and gone to the 
house of God in company! Our Sabbaths 
Every thing seemed 































































around us, like a molten looking glass. How 
sacred this universal stillness and repose— 
how delightfully emblematical of that “ rest 
which remaineth for the people of God.” 


I have a son, a third sweet son; his age I cannot tell, 
For they reckon not by years and months, where he 


To us, for fourteen anxious months, his infant smiles 


The thoughts that fill the sinless soul, the bliss which 
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to harmonize with the sacredness of the day. || refresh and animate every living creaty, 
The air was soft and delightful. The winds||we saw her listen a little while to the my. 
slept—the waves slept—the heavens were |/of the birds, to the sighs and songs of over 
bright, and the blue waters were spread out||till summer, like an experienced maty, 








“ONE IS NOT.” 


has gone to dwell. 


were given; 
And then he bade farewell to earth, and went to live 
in Heaven. 


plucked the rosy chaplet from her brow. »», 
whispered her “retire.” Summer ty . 
gone; we have seen her rich luxuriancs « 
waving verdure wither at the touch of », 
tumn, and we have heard her glory pass wns 
in the rustling of falling leaves. Ayty,, 
has likewise fled and all its golden fruits »», 
gathered in. Winter, “pale concluding wir, 
ter has come at last.” We hear his hoar. 


a Wer 
awa 


108 ree 


voice moaning in the forest—we see patys 


stript of her beautiful apparel and wrap: ;, 
winter’s winding sheet. 


The little bins 
which sang so sweetly in the spring tig: 
have left us, and their songs are borne yp 


} cannot tell what form is his, what looks he weareth||the breezes of a milder clime :—the brooks 
now, and rivulets which mingled their liquid me. 


Nor guess how bright a glory crowns his shining seraph ody with that of the feathered tribe are \ 


brow. 


he doth feel, 

Are number'd with the secret things which God will 
not reveal. 

But I know (for God has told me this) that he is now 
atrest, 

Where other blessed infants be, on their Saviour’s lov- 
ing breast. 

Whate’'er befals his brethren twain, his bliss can never 
cease ; 

Their lot may here be grief and fear, but his is certain 
peace. 

It may be that the tempter’s wiles their souls from bliss 
may sever, 

But if our own poor faith fail not, he must be ours for 
ever. 

When we think of what our darling is, and what we 
still must be ; 

When we muse on that world’s perfect bliss and this 
world’s misery ; 

When we groan beneath this load of sin, and feel his 
grief and pain, 

O! we'd rather lose our other two, than have him here 
again. 


WINTER. 


Cold blows the wind from east to west, 
The drift is driving sairly ; 

Sae loud and shrill I hear the blast, 
I'm sure it’s winter fairly.— Burns 


less, and all their sprightliness is cramped ; 
winter’s icy hands: the chrystal lake, thy: 
embosomed all the beauties of a summer sky 
and danced the shallop on its waters, js m. 
tionless, and the tremulous tones that swelle 
from the flow of its waves are hushed, 
the soft breathings of an unstrung lute. 
But winter with all its ruggedness is ples 
ant; and we joyfully welcome his return. 
is true, the forest waves not with verdur. 
and our fields and gardens are stript of 9! 
their beauty; but the same wind which has 
withered them, has caused the rose to blow 
more freshly on our cheeks, and has given viz. 
or to all our powers. : 


But O, the pleasures of a winter’s evening 
All enjoy them. When the north wind s 
raging without, and the cheering fire is bla:- 
ing high in the drawing room, then is the 
time for youth to delight their hearts, an 
spend a happier hour than spring can tras 
of. Then how gracefully they float along 
with the melody of instrumental muss, 
through the thousand windings of the dance, 
or join their voices in the animating soy, 
while the cares and troubles of life flee frm 
them. Then 


Youth, grace and love attendant move, 
And pleasure leads the van. 


ila? 


Then the female form appears in all its el 
gance—the eye bespeaks a heart within 








How. swiftly our days and months roll on! 
But yesterday, as it were, spring was with| 
us: we saw her advance from the south, and : 
smile upon the withered form of nature ;— 
yes, we saw her walking forth over our land, 
and spreading her green mantle along the 
borders of the murmuring brook, upon hill 
and dale, while the zephyrs sporting among 
her flowing robes were stealing the perfume 











the kindest affections, and her every move 
ment is doubly graceful, 


Her een sae bright, like stars of night, 
Her skin is like the swan; 

Sae simply laced her gemy waist, 
That sweetly you might span. 


The aged too grow young and merry aroun 
their firesides during the long winter eve 





of her rosy wreaths, and bearing it away to/’ ings, and there live all the noblest part @ 
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their lives a thousand times over. In imag- 
ination they seat themselves upon the green 
and flowery sod of youth and early manhood— 
relate their deeds of youth and gallantry— 
their feats of bravery and the thousand stories 
of olden time. In these fond recollections 
they rejoice ; and glory in relating them to 
their children’s children, as if they were the 
deeds of yesterday. Nor is the pleasure aris- 
in¢ from the narration confined to the aged. 
The child, who listens with silence to their 
stories, glories in the idea that his grand- 
fathers were once the nobiest, bravest men 
in all the world. 

0! Winter, thou hast joys for all, and thou 
teachest all the decay of earthly things. We 
will hail thee then with pleasure; and thank- 
fully embrace all the joys thou offerest us, 
since, 

There comes a time, or soon or late, 
Of serious thought and sad debate ; 


and we will learn the lesson which thou dost 
teach, the decay of human nature, and the 
chilling touch of age. 








SKETCHES OF HISTORY. 


INTERESTING INCIDENT 
IN KENTUCKY HISTORY. 


At the first meeting of the Kentucky His- 
torical Society the following anecdote of In- 
dian generosity and magnanimity was related 
bya gentleman distinguished in the annals of 
Kentucky, with whose permission we give it 
to the public through our paper: 

About the year of 1784 or 1785, Mr. An- 
drew Rowan* embarked in a barge at the 
Falls of the Ohio, (avhere Louisville now 
ands) with a party to descend the river.— 
The boat having stopped at the Yellow Banks 
on the Indian side, some distance below, Mr. 
Rowan, borrowing a rifle of one of the com- 
pany, stepped on shore and strolled into the 
bottom, probably rather in pursuit of amuse- 
ment than game; for from always being 
of a feeble constitution and adverse to action, 
he knew not how to use a rifle, and besides 
had with him but the single charge of ammu- 
nition which was in the gun. He unconscious- 
ly protracted his stay beyond what he intend- 
ed; and returning to the spot where he had 
landed, saw nothing of the boat nor the com- 
many he had left. It being a time of hostility 
with the Indians, and suspicions of their ap- 
proach having alarmed the party, they had 
put off, and made down the river with all pos- 


sible haste, not daring to linger for their com- 
Mr. R. now found himself 


panion on shore. 
tlone on the banks of the Ohio, a vast and 


trackless forest stretching around him, with 


: Sit. * Dineen 
* Uncle of the Hon. John Rowan, of Louisville. 
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||but one charge of powder, and himself toc 
iunskilled in the use of the rifle to profit even 
by that, and liable at any moment to fall into 
the hands of the savages. The nearest set- 
| tlement of the whites was Vincennes, (now 
\in Indiana,) distant probably about one hun- 
dred miles. Shaping his course as nearly as 
he could calculate for this, he commenced 
his perilous and hopeless journey. 
Unaccustomed to traveling in the forest, 
he soon lost all reckoning of his way, and 
wandered about at venture. Impelied by the 
gnawings of hunger, he discharged his gun 
at a deer that happened to pass near him, but 
missed it. The third day found him still wan- 
dering, whether towards Vincennes or from 
it he knew not—exhausted, famished and de- 
spairing. Several times he laid down, as he 
thought, to die. Roused by the sound of a 
gun not far distant, betokening, as he wel! 
knew, the presence of the Indians, he pro- 
ceeded to the spot whence the report had pro- 
ceeded, resolving, as a last hope of life, to sur- 
render himself to those whose tender mercies 
he knew to becruel. Advancing a short dis- 
tance he saw an Indian approaching, who on 
discovering him—as the first impulse was on 
any alarm with both the whites and Indiane 
on the frontiers in time of hostilities—drew 
up his rifle to his shoulder, in readiness to 
fire. Mr. R. turned the butt of his, and the 
Indian, with a French politeness, turned the 
butt of his also, They approached each oth- 
er. The Indian seeing his pale and emacia- 
ted appearance, and understanding the cause, 
took him to his wigwam a few miles distant, 
where he cooked for him several days, and 
treated him with the greatest hospitality.— 
Then learning of him by signs that he wish- 
ed to go to Vincennes, the Indian immediate- 
ly left his hunting, took his rifle and a small 
stock of provisions, and conducted him in 
'safety to that settlement, a distance from his 
cabin of about eighty miles. Having arrived 
there and wishing to reward well the generous 
Indian to whom he owed his life, Mr. R. made 
anarrangemcnt with a merchant of the settle- 
ment, to whom he made himself known, to 
give him three hundred dollars. But the In- 
dian would not receive a farthing. When 
made to understand by Mr. R. through an in- 
terpreter, that he could not be happy unless 
he would accept something, he replied, point- 
ing to a new blanket near him, that he would 
|| take that; and added, wrapping his own 
|| blanket around his shoulders, “ when I wrap 
| myself in it [ will think of you.” 
|| Where was there evera white man, that 
leven in a time of peace, would have so be- 
|| friended an Indian ? 











“Love keeps man the longest awake— 
gain drives him the earliest out of bed.” 
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AN IRRELIGIOUS HOME. |\you in these hours when the leaves of the; 
If there be one curse more bitter than an-|/@"d the winter is gathering to the evenin, 
other to man, it is to be the offspring of an| study which the mercy of Heaven has pr, 
irreligious home—of a home, where the voice || Vided in the book of salvation. And wh 
of prayer and praise ascends not to God, and || the shadowy valley opens, which leads to th. 
where the ties of human affection are not pu-|| bode of death, it speaks of that love whic, 
rified and elevated by the refining inflyences || C20 comfort and save, and which can condye: 
of religious feeling—of a home, if the cares } to those green pastures, and those still waters 
and sorrows of life shall bring religion to the ] where there is an eternal Spring for the cj. 


heart in after days, that heart cannot turn dren of God.— Allison. . 
without bitterness of feeling ; without anguish || 
and vexation of spirit. If there be a curse || LIVING AND DYING 
to any country where the truths of religion | . ; Sa 
are known, the deepest and bitterest curse |! vontent.—If thy a robe trouble 
which can be inflicted on it, is a multitude of | "member the swaddling clothes of Jesus; ; 
homes like that which I have supposed !—||thy bed be uneasy, yet it is not worse the 
Such homes send forth their sons unchecked || !!8 manger, and it is no sadness to have a tli: 
in evil thoughts, unhallowed in their habits, || table, if thou callest to mind that the King 
and untaught in love to God—the name and || ! heaven and earth was fed with a Tithe 
cross of Jesus Christ stamped perhaps on their |) oan milk, and ye besides this, he suffer 
foreheads, but not written in their hearts—|) ll the sama which ye jan W 
and they send them forth to prey upon the| therefore have reason.to sit down upon 
Jand, and to become its curse and its destruc- || OW" hearths and warm ourselves at our 
tion. But on the other hand, there is a bless- | fires, and feed upon content at home: { 
ing to the religious home, which no tongue || sae! oe eo <a be mor 
can speak, no language can describe! The /| ai va mst a : tl a on i pete 
home, where in early years the heart trained || 0°5" @n€ Wises eres one Ona, 
to a love of God, and to take pleasure in his|| 2*Y» the Son of the eternal God, the heir 
worship and service, interweaves with the || both the worlds. 
existence of man’s holy affections, which die | ’ 
not with the circumstances which gave them| For the Ladies’ Garland. 

birth; which last long, even though they x tia 

may be forgotten and neglected—and which FAREWELL. 
exercise at least some check on the evil of |} How heavy fall upon the ear, 

the human heart, and often, nay, commonly,|| |The words that sever friends most dear, 
recall it to hear again the voice of God; and|} ’Tis to their peace the funeral knell, 
to return to the paths of holiness and peace. That pleasure-crushing sound, farewell. 
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THE DEC LINE OF LIFE It melts proud manhood’s heart of stone, 
2 ‘ When he must wander forth alone, 


There is an eventide in haman life—a sea-|! And twines around his path a spell, 
son when the eye becomes dim, and_ the || That pleasure-crushing sound, farewell. 
strength decays, and when the winter of age || = 
begins to shed upon the human head its pro-||  Blanch’d is the rosy lip of youth, 
phetic snows. It is the season of life to|) When o’er its soul it bursts in truth; 
which the autumn is most analogous, and|! ¢ thrills the brain with horror fell, 
which it becomes, and much it would profit!) That pleasure-crushing sound, farewell. 
you, my elder readers, to mark the instruc- || 
tion which it brings. The spring and sum-|| It pales the cheek, it dims the eye, 
mer of our days are gone, and with themnot|| It makes the bosom heave and sigh, 
only the joys they knew, but many of the|| It chills the heart’s blood in its cell, 
friends who gave them. You have entered|| That pleasure-crushing sound, farewell. 
upon the autumn of your being, and whatev- || at = 
er may have been the profusion of your spring,|| It may despoil, it may uproot, 
or the warm temperament of your summer,|| Each happy thought when it doth shoot, 
there is yet a season of stillness and solicitude|| All this, and more, it may do well, ’ 
which the beneficence of heaven affords you,,| That pleasure-crushing sound, farewell. 
in which you may meditate upon the past, || 
and prepare yourself for the mighty change,| But yet, it cannot hope destroy, 
which you may soon undergo. Which is to grief a sure alloy, 








a ° + al} 
It is now you may understand the magnifi- And to the mourning heart doth t¢ ins 
. Ve’ll meet ;—no more to say farewe!:: 


Jan. 1839, E. P. B. 


cent language of Heaven—it mingles its 
voice with that of Revelation; it summons .i 
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MILTON. 


The memory of Milton was one of rare 
tenacity, retaining, even in declining age, all 
its pristine vigor. Alas! not always so clear 
are the evenings of the poet. How afte cting 
is the brief passage of autobiography which 
Ben Johnson has given us, in his Discoveries 
‘« Memory, of all the powers of the mind, is 
the most delicate and frail; it is the first of 
ofr faculties that age invades. Seneca, the 
rhetorician, confessed of himself he had 1 
miraculous one3 not only to receive but to 
hold. I myself could, in my youth, have re- 


peated all that I ever made, ‘and so continued || 


til I was past forty; since, it is much de- 
po inme. Yet I can repeat whole books 
which I have read, and poems of some select- 
ed friends which [ had liked to charge my 
memory with. It was wont to be faithful to 
me; but, shaken with age now, and sloth, 
which weakens the strongest abilities, it may 
perform somewhat, but cannot promise much. 
By exercise it is to be made better and ser- 
viceable, Whatever I pawned with it while 
Iwas young and a boy, it offers me readily, 
and without stops.” So it was with the blind 
singer of the fall of man; 


grass, the glory of the flower, the beauty of]! 


the elements were around him and upon him 
as vividly and as sensibly as in his early days, 
ere his vision had been ‘ blasted by excess of 
light.’ Flora came to cheer him in that cham-|| 
ber, hung with rustic green, where she was 
visited by Dr. W right, as brightly as under 
the elms of Horton, purpling 
“all the ground with vernal flowers,” 
The “ primrose that forsaken dies” 
“The musk rose and the well-attired woodbine, 
With cowslips wan that hung the pensive head.” 


Still from the “smooth shaven creen,” or the 
“arched walks of twilight groves,” he beheld 


“the wandering moon, 
Riding in her highest noon, 
Like one that has been led astray 
Through the heaven's wide pathless way.” 


Milton realized the canon of Johnson ;}| 
what he borrowed he made his own by the art|| 


with which he adorned and heightened it; if}! 
he found a pearl, he set it in gold. Even the} 
flowers he transplanted from the bowers of|| 
the Italian Muses bloomed into more luxu-|| 
riant brightness than in their native beds.— 
His style and diction corresponded with the| 
majesty of his theme ; in his early poems he | 
ha delighted the ear with a facility, a rich- 
ness, and a dance of numbers, that might have || 
smoothed the “ raven wing of darkness, till it 
smiled.” ‘The festivity of Comus, the merri- 


the splendor of the}|- 
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ear of Spenser or of Fletcher. Bi it he had 
another language for Paradise, not less pecu- 
liar and original than the former, but better 
suited to that high argument; for the liq uid 
harmony and long-drawn-out swer f the 
Elizabethan poets, he substituted the stateli- 
ness of the Grecian muse, recommended by a 
istrain of music, deep, clear and solemn as the 
roll of an organ in a eathedral. Elaborate 
and complicated as the construction of his 
versification appears to the uninitiated reader, 
he more than once exults in the ease and free- 
dom with which it flowed from him :— 


tness 0 


Y 
at 


“4f answe Te 


Of my celestial patron 


rable style in obtain 
, 


ss, who de 


Her mighty visitations unimplored 


And dictates to me slumbering, or inspires, 


Eusy, wy unpremeditated verse 


And again we find him meditating on the 
———" thoughts that r 
Harmonious numbers.” 


luntary mor 





Voltaire is related to have inquired of Pope 
'why Milton did no rhyme Paradise Lost; 
Paradise would have been lost a second time 
fhe had. He left Dryden to “tag his rhymes.” 
iThus have we with devout hand hung our 
igarland upon the Poet’s tomb; after all, a 
|vain attempt; “ for eloquence,” to borrow the 
| words of Coleridge, “ has already exhausted its 
| treasures in his praise, and men of genius 
{have rivalled each other in the splendor of 
their offerings at the shrine of the bard. He 
has long ago taken his seat with Homer and 
Shakspeare, one of the Poets of the world.— 
Into the remotest seclusions of the civilized 
alobe the voice of the old man’s eloquence 
has penetrated. Even the lone Icelander, 
placed ‘far amid the melancholy main,’ has 
listened in his own tongue to the story of 
Paradise. He has left us models of excel- 
lence in every branch of his art. In the sub- 
lime epic, the noble drama, the picturesque 
masque, the graceful elegy, the vigorous son- 
net—in all he is equally great, equé ally beyond 
'the reach of rivalry. His genius ripened 
with his years, and every poem he wrote was 
\a step of purer gold to his Temple of Fame. 
‘His element was sublimity, but he possessed 
‘in an eminent degree the opposite qualities 
of tenderness and grace. Ile who with the 
| power of heroic song could stir the soul as 
|with the sound of a trumpet, knew also ‘the 
tender stops’ of the pasteral flute; and the 
‘same hand that armed the rebellious legions 
‘and built up the radiant domes of Pandemo- 
\nium, mingled also the cup of enchantment 
| in Comus, and strewed the flowers on the 
hearse of Lycidas.” Such is the enthusiastic 


i] 





| 


ment of L’Allegro, the contemplative sadness; eulogy which has been pronounced upon his 


ofthe Penseroso, were al] represented with a. 
truth and beauty that must have charmed the' 


poetry; but the Christian reader will remem- 
ber, with even deeper delight, that in all his 
































































































































































































































































































































198 Home—The Wife. Vor. Il, 








verses we behold the flow of a graver inspira-| 
tion than ever kindled fhe heart in the green- | 
est haunts of Parnassus; that his 
“Genius had angelic wings, 
And fed on manna.” 





For the Ladies’ Garland. 


HOME! 
A TEMPERANCE HYMN, 


From scenes of confusion, and folly’s mad reign, 
From the shrieks of the dying, the blood of the slain, 
From the grave of pollution, have dread voices come, 
And call’d its blind victims to infamy’s home. 


Beneath the bright beaming of virtue’s glad ray, 
This stain of pollution is passing away ;— 

Its curses and horrors, aye, soon will have flown, 
From the land of the bless'd to Oblivion their home. 


With joys never ceasing and praise let us sing, 
All honor ascribing to Jesus our King, 

Who caus’d the dread monster no longer to roam, 
But pointed the captive to freedom’s blest home. 


Then hasten with Wisdom, O hasten and give 

Thy signet to Temp’rance and with her to live, 

Till life shall have ended and God bids thee come, 

To dwell in his presence forever at home. 
Bridgeport. N.S. W. 


THE WIFE. 


Feel’st thou not my joy, no quiet happiness, 

No soothing sense of satisfaction, in 

Loving and being loved? Is there no weight 
Removed from the heart in knowing there is one 





To share all, to bear all, with thee? To soothe grief, | 
Yea, to soften away its human pain 

By a superior love, the cup to temper, 

With words of consolation and sweet hope 
That even its very bitterness shall seem sweet— 
Forgotten in the love that offers it! 


Woman’s love, like the rose blooming in 
the arid desert, spreads its rays over the bar- 
ren plain of the human heart, and while all 
around it is blank and desolate, it rises more) 
strengthened from the absence of every other 
charm. In no situation does the love of wo- 
man appear more beautiful than in that of 
wife—parents, brethren and friends, have 
claims upon the affections, but the love of a 
wife is of a different nature. A Gonghter | 
may yield her life to the preservation of a) 
parent, a sister may devote herself to a suf-| 
fering brother, but the feelings which induce | 
her to this conduct, are not such as those, 
which lead a wife to follow the husband of | 
her choice through every pain and peril that 
can befall him, to watch over him in danger, | 
to cheer him in adversity, and even remain) 
unaltered at his side in the depths of ignominy 





a woman displays in her adherence to the 


fortune of a hopeless husband—when we be. 


|hold her domestic scenes, a mere passive 


creature of enjoyment, an intellectual] to, 
brightening the family circle with her ep. 
dearments, and prized for the extreme joy 
which that presence and those endearinenis 
are calculated to impart, we can scarcely 
credit that the fragile being, who seeins 
hold existence by a thread, is capable of gy. 
porting the extreme of human suffering—pay. 
when the heart of man sinks beneath ti» 
weight of agony, that she should retain ho; 
pristine powers of delight, and by her words 
of comfort and patience, lead the distract) 
murmurer to peace and resignation. 

Man profits by connexion with the wor) 
—but woman never—their constituents of 
mind are different,—the principles of thoug) 
and action are moulded variously, ani 
where the character of man is dignified an( 
ennobled, that of woman becomes reduced 
and degraded. The one is raised and exalt. 
ed by mingled associations, the purity of the 
other is maintained in silence and seclusion, 
Woman was created by the Great Giver of 
all good, as the help mate of man—tormed 
in a superior though more fragile and delicate 
mould—endowed with purer and better fee. 
ings—stronger and more exalted affections 
to play a distinct character in the great 
drama of the created world—in fact to re. 
ward the toils and labors of man. God made 
her not man’s slave, neither to buffet the bil- 
lows of the troubled sea of life, the jarring 
elements of public duties—but to share his 
pleasures, to console his troubled thoughts— 
to join with him in his joy, and exalt him in 
his happiness, by her participation, and to 
meliorate his griefs by kindness and endear- 
ments. Connection with the world destroys 
those other traits of feeling. She beholds 
man in all his aspects stalking abroad—the 
creature of evil,—the slave of debased 
thoughts,—the destroyer of innocence, the 
despoiler of all that is bright and beautifi’, 
and the scenes of guile, of fraud, and villiany 
that meet the eyes, the glances at every turn, 
gradually stifle the kindly feelings of wo- 
man, and at length destroy that unsophisti- 
cated purity of soul, or if you will, those feel- 
ings of romance, which are all best, and the 
most productive of happiness in the sex, 
which 


‘Heaven made to temper man.” 





No man’s spirits were ever hurt by doing 
his duty. On the contrary, one good action, 
one sacrifice of desire or interest, purely for 
conscience sake, will prove a cordial for weak 
or low spirits, beyond what either indulgence, 





and shame. It is an heroic devotion which | 


or diversion, or company can do for them. 
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No. 8. 2 Woman’s appeal to her Husband— The Mother. 








O the The following is a pretty thing, and well worth read- If you will read, r i sit and W ork ; 
e@ be. ing by husbands who are inthe habit of staying away Then think when you’ re away. 
ASSive from home and discussing the affairs of the nation. Less tedious I shal] find the time, 


; toy, q7HE POOR WOMAN'S APPEAL TO HER HUS.- Dear Collin, of your stay. 
T en- 
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BAND. 


You took me, Collin, when a girl, 
Unto your home and heart, 
T'o bear in all your after fate, 
A fond and rf ithful part : 

And tell me, have I ever tried, 
That duty to forego— 

Or pined there was not joy for me, 
When you was sunk in woe. 


No, { would rather share your grief, 
Than any other’s glee. 

For though you’re nothing to the world, 
You're all the world to me. 

You make a palace of my shed— 
This rough hewn bench a throne, 

There’s sunlight for me in your smile, 
And music in your tone. 


[look upon you when you sleep, 
My eyes with tears grow dim, 
I cry «© Parent of the poor, 
Look down from heaven on him; 
Behold him toil from day to day, 
Exhausting strength and soul— 
Look down in mercy on him, Lord, 
For thou canst make him whole.” 


And when at last relieving sleep 
Has on thy eyelids smil’d, 
How oft are they forbid to close 
In slumber, by my child? 
I take the little murmurer 
That spoils my span of rest, 
I feel it is a part of thee, 
1 lull upon my breast. 


There’s only one return I crave— 
I may not crave it long— 
And it may soothe thee when I’m where 
The wretched feel no wrong: 
[ask not for a kinder tone 
For thou wert ever kind, 
I ask not for less frugal fare, 
My fare, I do not mind. 


I ask not for more gay attire, 
If such as [ have got 

Suffice to make me fair to thee, 
For more, I murmur not. 

But [ would ask a share of hours 
That you at clubs bestow— 

Of knowledge that you prize so much, 
May I not something know ? 


Subtract from meetings among men 
Each eve an hour for me— 

Make me companion of your soul 
As I may surely be. 


A meet companion soon Ill be, 
E’en for your studious hours, 
And teacher of those little ones 
You call your cottage flowers— 
And if we be not rich and great, 
We may be wise and kind, 
And as my heart can warm your heart, 
So may your mind my mind. 


eed 


THE MOTHER AND HER CHILDREN. 
AN AFFECTING STORY OF MATERNAL LOVE. 
In the village of Carreggi, whether it were 

that due precaution had not been taken, or 

that the disease was of a particular malignant 
ln nature, one after the other, first the young 

and then the old of a whole family droppe vl 

(off A woman who lived on the opposite 

‘side of the way, the wife of a laborer, and 

mother of two little boys, felt herself attacked 

by fever in the night; in the morning it 
greatly increased, and in the evening the fa- 
tal tumour appeared. This was during the 
absence of her husband, who went to work at 

,a distance, and only returned on Saturday 

‘night; bringing home the scanty means of 

|subsistence for the family for the week. Ter- 

rified by the example of the neighboring 
|| family—moved by the fondest love for her 
| children, and determining not to communi- 
|\cate the disease to them, she formed the 

} heroic resolution of leaving her home, and 

|| going elsewhere to die. Locking them into 

| a room, and sacrificing to their safety even 

' 





'\ the last and sole comfort of a parting einbrace, 
off she ran, down stairs, carrying with her 
|| the sheets and coverlet, that she might leave 
(}no means of contagion. She then shut the 
door with a sigh, ‘and went away; but the 
largest hearing the door shut, went to the 
'| window, and seeing her running in that man- 
ner, cried out, “ Good bye, mother,” in a voice 
so’ tender that she involuntarily stopped. 
“Good bye, mother,” repeated the other 
child, stretching his little hand out of the 
window ; and thus was the poor afflicted mo- 
ther compelled for a time to endure the dread- 
ful conflict between the yearnings which 
called her back, and the pity and solicitude 
which urged her on; at length the letter 
conquered, and amid a flood of tears and the 
farewells of her children, who knew not the 
fatal cause and import of those tears, she 
reached the house of those who were to bury 
|her. She recommended her husband and 
children to them, and in two days she was 
no more. Surely nothing can equal the 
heart of-a mother. How pathetic the ex- 
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— —Morning—Lines—/ Farewell Song. 
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pressions of a poor woman on hearing her| 
parish priest relate the story of Abraham’s| 


offering bis son Isaac as a sacrifice. 


Ah! 


God would certainly never have required 


such a sacrifice of a mother. 








From the New Haven Register. 


TO 


Farewell, sweet bride, my sister dear, 
Farewell, farewell to thee— 

*Tis over now, and thou art his, 
May he prove kind to thee— 

While at the altar thou didst stand 
In al] thy beauty shrined, 








I thought, how strong thy love for him, 


To leave us all behind. 


A placid smile dwelt on thy face, 
A look of happiness ; 

It told of confidence in him, 
And hopes of earthly bliss. 


Save once—thy mother sobb’d aloud— 


Methought thou trembled then, 
But scarce a moment pass’d, ere came 
The happy smile again. 


O may that smile ne’er be effaced 
And may that placid brow 

Ne’er bear the marks of anxious care, 
But ever be as now. 

I wish thee all the happiness 
That mortal can enjoy ; 

Sweet sister bride, may happiness 
Be thine without alloy 


But O! my sister sometimes think 
Of those thou leav’st behind ; 
Thy father, mother, brothers, and 

Thy sisters, not less kind: 

*T is true, the chosen of thy heart 
May prove all these to thee, 
But who can fill thy place, or be 

A sister such as thee? 
Jan. 8, 1839. 


MORNING. 


God of the heavens, how beautiful thy works! 
On the horizon’s utmost verge a gleam 
Of light is breaking, ‘tis the morn’s first beam : 
Misty and faint it seems—but O, there lurks 
A world of beauty there ; behold it now! 
Is the Eternal City’s pavement seen, 
Inlaid with gems, like colors from the bow 
Of promise ?—saphire, and emerald green, 
Ruby and amethyst, their radiance spread. 


Night's queen is lost, and Phosphor fades from sight, 


Drown'd in the splendor of Morn’s glorious light, 
This beauty, Father, which thy love has shed, 


ADA. 


Seems like the shadowing of thine angels wings, 


A blessed foretaste of eternal things! 


7 —. 
For the Ladies’ Garland. 
LINES ADDRESSED TO MY DAUGHTER ON HER 
LEAVING SWI TZERLAND 
The tearful eye, the visage sad, the melancholy i 
Too plainly tell the parting hour is come, 
And while thou lingerest in my fond embrace, 


sace, 


The farewell trembles on thy faltering tongue 





One thought alone pervades thy gloomy brow, == 
Which gushing tears so sad and plainly tell vol. 
That those loved features, which you gaze on now, ll 
Thou'lt never see again—it is thy last farewe}) ae 
j Saat loved and venerated one, whose furrow'd chee! k LiF 
Grows still more pale at separation’s blight. 
= turns to God, with resignation meek, Lu 
And prays for strength, which He alone can plig} 7 
| She says the evening of her days is come, 
| The struggles of this life will soon be o'er, Th 


| Her morning sun is set, her pilgrimage is done: ; 





In realms of bliss you'll meet to part no more, On 
Around thee stand the good and happy few, 
Whose virtuous guidance led thy infant way, W 
| They mix their blessings with the sad adieu, 
| And ask of God to be thy guide and stay. | 
| Now turn thy feet from scenes of social bliss, TI 
Flushed with fond hopes of happiness to come, 
| The long expected greeting, and paternal kiss, | 
| That bids thee welcome once again at home. Fa 
New scenes now open to thy youthful mind, 
| The listless stranger and the din of life, Fi 
| The graceful barque, and ocean wide combined, 
| All form to thee a strange and novel strife. 
Al 


Now the proud waves of broad Atlantic bears 

|| The barque which brings thee to thy destined home, 
| Now smiling peace, devoid of worldly cares, 
1 Will join our hearts, make us a happy one. 
Now He, who rules the earth and sky, 
Who calms the tempest drear and wild; 
O! be Thou near when danger’s nigh, 
Save and protect my only child. 


M.L. 





For the Ladies’ Garland. 
A FAREWELL SONG. 


Adieu ye green hills and ye prospects so fair, 
Too soon from your view 1 must journey away, 





} 

| 

| 

| 

|| But time will e’er long all those beauties repair, 

| That are lovely as yet, but will shortly decay. 

| Thou green fertile vale on the sides of the stream, 

| As it winds through the valley of pastures so green, 

|| How oft shall remembrance enjoy the sweet theme, 

| Of the kind social friends in this visit I’ve seen 

May the blessings of heaven on your valley descend 
And the sun-beams still glow on your mountains 

around, 

|| From all dangers and ills may its goodness defend, 
And may peace in your borders forever be found. 

Adieu ye green hills of the forest adieu, 

|| ‘To scenes of commotion and bustle I stray, 

| But my friends inthe shade of the forest I'll view, 

And shall think of you often when far, far away. 
Carnarvon, Berks co., 11th mo., 1838. 

















